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* The Franco-British Exhibition 


The fascination of exhibitions on a 
large scale has been strangely slow in 
seizing upon London. It is true that 
the English metropolis set the fashion 
i851, but that, so far 
as the buildings were concerned, was 
utilitarian—a matter of steel 
and glass, almost repulsivelv ugly, if 
we are to accept the water-color 
views of the Great Exhibition adorning 
the walls of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington. Paris, 
Chicago, St. Louis and, latterly, Milan, 
have taught us that there is a different 
sort of exhibition architecture; a_ style 
which is essentially suitable for the 
purpose, and which, even if measured 
by the highest standards of art, does not 
leave very much room for blame. In 
judging these buildings we have to re- 
member that the problems of construc- 
tion are practically annihilated by the 
material of which they are made; also, 
that this material—plaster—is more 
easy to bend to the will of the crafts- 
man than almost any other. True, it is 
not a lasting structure that the exhibi- 
tion architect makes out of a few tons 
of plaster and a little canvas; but then 
the scarlet butterflies and Dame Na- 
ture’s garland of summer blooms are 
not less beautiful because they fade 
away so soon. 

London, thanks to the creative genius 
of Mr. Imre Kiralfy, has at length en- 
tered into competition in the matter of 
great exhibitions. The Franco-British 


as far back as 


sal 
merely 
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exhibition, which recently opened its 
doors to the public, and more recently 
still was honored with a state visit from 
the King, in company with President 
allieres, serves a higher purpose than 
that of mere commercial competition. 
It is the monument of the “Entente Cor- 
diale,”’ of which so much has been heard 
of late. Indeed, the ‘“Entente” has be- 
come quite superlatively ‘“‘cordiale” in 
the neighborhood of the exhibition 
grounds. French children sell French 
newspapers in the streets, English tea- 
shops have suddenly become 
and no tradesman’s window is complete 
without the mystic words, “Ici on parle 
l‘rancais.””. At a time when the French 
exhibits were being sent in it was no 
unusual sight to see a French douanier, 
in blue uniform and voluminous cape— 
for the heavens poured forth the vials of 
their disapproval of the whole thing 
with unremitting persistency, turning 
the roads into rivers and the gardens 
into lakes—strolling down the road in 
close juxtaposition to an English police 
constable. Doubtless they would have 
engaged in conversation, with all the 
cordiality born of the entente, but it is 
difficult to communicate your ideas to a 
fellow man when the common vocabu- 


“catés,” 


lary is limited almost entirely to 
“bon(g) jour” on the one side, and 
“vairy goot’” on the other. Yet the 


spirit of camaraderie (the writer must 
be forgiven for whatever French words 
have crept into these notes, induced by 
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THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 8< 


a momentary touch of Francophile en- 
thusiasm) which has aided the promo- 
ters of the scheme has imbued even the 
workmen with a desire to be on good 
terms with their neighbors from across 
the Channel. The British bricklayer 
finds his range of expression enlarged 
by the addition of a few Continental 
swear-words, while his French compeer 
has learnt that the Briton likewise has 
language at his command on occasions 
of emergency. It is related as a fact 
that an English plasterer, having learnt 
that the French word for a torch was 
“flambeau” was overheard one dark 
night addressing a French platrier in 
this wise: “’Ere, you Froggy, ‘urry 
along with that ‘ere bloomin’ flamber!” 

Reflections of this kind, however, 
have little to do with the purpose in 
hand. The Franco-British Exhibition 
offers what may perhaps prove to be a 
unique opportunity of comparing the 
last phase of English architectural de- 
sign with the last phase as it has pre- 
sented itself in France, due allowance 
being made for the fact that exhibition 
architecture is, in its very essence, ephe- 
meral and built only for the pleasure of 
a day. 

Mr. Imre Kiralfy, whose name is al- 
ready famous as a master in the art of 
dreaming beautiful dreams and_ then 
realizing them, has in this work had 
as collaborateur Mons. M. Toudoire, of 
Paris (architect-in-chief); Messieurs 
Coste, Duquesne, Levard, Martello, Cre- 
vel, Joulin, Lucet, Patrouillard and 
Thorimbert (lrench architects); John 
Belcher, Esq., A. R. A., Past President 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects (Honorary Consulting Architect) ; 
and Messrs. Lionel G. Detmar, A. R. L., 
B. A.; James B. Fulton, A. R. I. B. A.; 
and Charles Gascoigne. This galaxy of 
creators has been backed up by capital 
which seems to have been inexhaustible, 
so that there is every reason why the 
exhibition should prove to be what is 
claimed for it—the most beautiful that 
the world has ever seen. 

In point of size it falls behind several 
of its predecessors, but this matters lit- 
tle if the space provided be amply and 
suitably filled; and, too, in a city like 
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London, where ground rentals rank 
high, it is not easy to find a site of 
sufficient size for the purpose which can 
be reached conveniently and quickly 
from every part of the metropolis. This 
primary difficulty was overcome, and 
an ideal site of 140 acres, with unlimited 
potentialities, was obtained at the Shep- 
herd’s Bush terminus of the Central 
London Railway, and in immediate con- 
nection with the whole system of un- 
derground railways which in the last 
few years have been driven in the mys- 
terious depths of the London clay. On 
January 3, 1907, M. le Comte H. de 
Manneville, on behalf of the French 
ambassador, cut the first sod of the 
exhibition on a spot which at that time 
was half brickfield and half farm—a 
weary expanse of rubbish, mud and 
puddle, with unsightly mounds of earth 
which had been deposited there during 
the construction of the railway. Since 
that day a mighty transformation has 
taken place, brought about by the unre- 
mitting efforts of the Director of 
Works, Mr. Albert E. Kiralfy, and a 
truly colossal army of willing assistants. 
What Mr. Imre Kiralfy and his coad- 
jutors at the head office in Victoria 
street schemed was loyally executed by 
his son in the tin shed which did duty 
for an office on “the grounds”; and 
though the last three weeks before the 
exhibition was opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were almost en- 
tirely lost, owing to the heavy rains 
which made out-door work practically 
impossible, by the time these notes ap- 
pear in print the whole of the fifty-odd 
gleaming white palaces, with the ex- 
ception of the Imperial Tower, will be 
completely finished. 

It is worthy of note, in passing, that 
the whole of the profits are to be de- 
voted to the furtherance of some useful 
public purpose. 

The general scheme and laying out of 
the grounds irresistibly suggests the 
hand of a French architect. Whichever 
way the visitor chooses to look he sees 
a carefully thought-out arrangement, 
both of buildings and gardens; while 
the waterway, catching the reflection of 
the pavilions by day and the illumina 
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88 THE 
tions—those inseparable concomitants 
of exhibition architecture—by night, 
and throwing them back in a thousand 
distorted forms, adds not a little to the 
effect. 
There 
grounds 


are two entrances to. the 
the one in Wood Lane, which 
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yards. The visitor, however, does not 
see these things; he traverses a seem- 
ingly endless succession of halls filled 
with French and English exhibits, and 
when he has given up all hopes of ever 
getting to the end he finds his path 
tending downwards into the heart of 





PALACE OF BRITISH APPLIED ARTS—FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


1908. 


(Photo by E. N. 


is indicated on the accompanying plan, 
and another in Uxbridge Road, more 
than half a mile away, connected to the 
exhibition proper by a series of eight 
“overhead” buildings that stand astride 
of a maze of railway sidings and goods 


Birkett, London.) 
the exhibition. The architecture of 
these entrances does not raise the en- 


thusiasm of the beholder. 

The Porte Monumentale in the Ux- 
bridge Road is narrow, a result, 
doubtless, of the difficulty of obtaining 


too 


— 
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enough width along the road frontage. 
The Wood Lane entrance falls short 
of what it might have been, owing, 
probably, to the fact that the architect 
was unconsciously influenced by a rec- 
ollection of the great entrance to the 
Milan Exhibition of 1906. There are 
two arches of considerable span, with 
a tower rising over the central pier. 
We have grown so accustomed to the 
Roman arch-of-triumph form, that in 
which the central part is devoted to the 
arch itself, that to see, as it were, this 
arch split up into two portions in order 


as one of the most effective pieces of 
architectural planning in the whole 
range of exhibition work. Not that 
there is anything noteworthy in the de- 
tail; on the contrary, it is trite, me- 
chanical and hard—the sort of detail 
that can be turned out by the mile, or 
at least until the gelatine moulds have 
lost their definition. It is in the plan 
that the secret lies. 

The center of the Court is occupied 
by a sheet of water, some four hundred 
feet long by a hundred broad, crossed 
about the middle by a bridge which 





FIG. 5. PALACE OF MUSIC—FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1908. 


(Photo by E. N. 


to accommodate a tower in its midst is 
just a little startling. Novelty of this 
kind should, at least, have beauty to 
support it; but in this case the architec- 
tural embellishments resemble nothing 
so much as a collection of odd casts, 
left over from other buildings and 
worked in here according to the space 
to be filled. 

A better conception of what is re- 
quired greets us in the Indian Court, 
and it is not too much to say that this 
portion of the exhibition will live in 
the minds of those who have seen it 


Birkett, London.) 


thus divides it into two unequal por- 
tions. In each half four octagonal pa- 
vilions rise out of the water in two 
stories, capped by a dome on slender 
columns. Four similar pavilions adorn 
the center of the bridge, while round 
them, and along the arabesque balus- 
trading of the courtyard, there stand 
a host of lanterns, hid in fretted trellis- 
work niches of what we can easily 
imagine to be true Eastern form. At 
the further end of the court there is a 
cascade of water, falling from a height 
of some five and thirty feet, into the 
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basin semicircle of 
Whether the 
Indian Court be seen first by night or 


terraced 
translucent green glass. 


Over a 


by day makes but little difference; 
it is always strikingly beautiful. By 
day it presents a vision of dazzling, 


whiteness, with its 

court and splashing, cool 
waters, its domes and _ pinnacles, its 
pointed arcades and lattice windows, to 
which one instinctively looks for a 
glimpse of bright-eyed women peering 
lown. At night, when the cascade 1; 
illuminated from underneath with ever- 
changing colors (at present they work 
rather spasmodically, but the operator 
will doubtless improve with practice), 


almost blinding, 
tile-pav ed 


and the court is ablaze with countless 
lights, the effect is equally fine. It is a 
piece of work which, even in exhibition 
architecture, can have but few equals. 
In one point only should we wish to see 
it altered. We wish the central bridge, 
breaking the view and detracting from 
the full value of the lake, were not 
there. Instead of it, we should prefer 
to see two more of the domed octagonal 
pavilions. 

Up to this point there has been no 
sign of competition, even of a friendly 
nature, between the several French and 
English architects. On emerging from 
the court, however, it becomes clear that 
a definite purpose has been carried out 
in allotting the various buildings to 
their designers. Broadly speaking, the 
next section is enclosed by eight pavil- 
ions, and should, we believe, be called 
the “Court of Honour,” though the 
name seems to have been applied by 
some enthusiast to the Indian Court, 
and has stuck to it ever since. It is 
here that the opportunity is afforded 
us for studying the different moods in 
which the several architects have inter- 
preted the term “Exhibition Architec- 
ture.” The buildings standing around 
the court are the Congress Hall (clos- 
ing the Indian Court), Palace of French 
Applied Arts, Palace of 
Arts, Palace of British Applied Arts, 
the Imperial Tower (which has not 
been finished, owing to the difficulties 
met with during the excavations), Palace 
of Women’s Work, Palace of the Fine 


Decorative 
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Arts and the Palace of Music. Of this 
group, the three lying on the left hand 
(left hand, that is, as you proceed up 
the court) are from designs by English 
architects, while the corresponding 
three on the right are by their French 
contfreres. ©mn the one hand we have 
a Past President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects designing a palace 
to house the Decorative Arts, while far 
across the court lies the palace of [ine 
\rts designed by a prominent colleague 
from Paris. Each is supported by two 
of his fellow countrymen, and each of 
them tells us—in lath and_ plaster— 
what is his conception of “the exhibi- 
tion manner.” The Englishmen give 
us classicism which is afraid to wander 
very far from the beaten track of stone 
and mortar; the Frenchmen, seeming 
to laugh joyously at the freedom from 
all restraint which is implied by the 
very nature of the materials, unbind 
their fancies and 


leave them 


unre- 
stricted by any recollection of the 
teachings of the Ecole. Let happen 


what will, this is to be an architectural 
holiday for them. “Let us keep our 
‘T-squares and straight edges for every 
day work; what we require here is a 
free, steady hand and a bundle of 
rench curves,” they seem to say. Some 
of them have tolerably ; 
others of them have failed signally in 
their flight of architectural fancy. 
Congress Hall calls for no comment: 
it is part and parcel of the Indian Court 
The next three buildings, however, con 
tain some of the best architecture in 
the exhibition, and it is fitting that the 
names of the architects should be re- 
corded. The Palace of French Ap- 
plied Arts was designed by Mr. Lionel 
Detmar, A. R. I. B. A., though the 


succeeded 


general lines which are followed in the 


design seem to have been dictated by 
the controlling architect, as they agree 
so completely in the matter of grouping 
with the form of the Hall of Music on 
the other side of the court. Mr. Det- 
mar’s building is a graceful structure, 
surrounded by a colonnade of coupled 
columns. The chief difference between 
this building and the same thing carried 
out in stone appears to lie in the num- 
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92 THE 
ber of “swags” and garlands. But if 
coupled columns must be decked with 
wreaths of plaster flowers it seems rea- 
sonable that they should accentuate the 
fact that the columns are coupled and 
add to the suggestion of strength which 
such a treatment is designed to empha- 
size. In this building the garlands con- 
nect the columns to the architrave in 
the center of each bay, and give the 
effect of dragging each shaft from the 
fellowship of its twin. This is the only 
point in which the design lies open to 
blame, however; the tower, with the 
great winged figure surmounting its 
cupola, being particularly satisfactory, 
both in form and detail. 

The next building, the Palace of Dec- 
orative Arts, is from the designs of Mr. 
Jonh Belcher, A. R. A., and presents 
all the characteristics of his particularly 
“personal” style, totally undisturbed by 
the somewhat demoralizing influence of 
so gay a place as an exhibition. If it 
has a fault, it is in the all too sparing 
use of decoration, the unadorned arrises 
of the piers and arches in the curved 


colonnade appearing decidedly _ thin, 
after the wealth of decoration which 
everywhere else greets the eye. The 


lines of this colonnade, too, clash with 
the rectangular form of the building it 
is intended to mask, a blemish which is 
greatly to be deplored. 

The Palace of British Applied Arts, 
the third of the English designs, is the 
work of Mr. J. B. Fulton, A. R. L. 
B. A., and is perhaps the most satis- 
factory of all the buildings in the ex- 
hibition. Here again it seems probable 
that the controlling spirit of the plan 
stepped in to say what the general form 
was to be, as the grouping is in every 
way similar to that of the correspond- 
ing structure across the court. The 
form of the two towers, connected by 
a light colonnade of square columns, the 
shell-like shape of the flat semidome, 
and the sweeping lines of the curving 
loggia, with its coupled Ionic columns, 
combine to make up an ensemble which 
is pleasing in the extreme. In Mr. Ful- 
ton’s work we may perhaps see the full 
legitimate extent to which exhibition 
architecture may go. It is light, grace- 
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ful, airy; it is something of a flight of 
fancy, yet it might be built in stone 
without any violation of the laws of 
construction, and all that the most 
crabbed critic could say would be that 
the whalebone-like flying buttresses sup- 
porting the bases on which the crown- 
ing figures stand obviously do no work. 
On the other side of the gardens we 
may see how much further exhibition 
architecture is allowed to go in France. 
In the first place, French architecture 
of this sort seems to have no use for 
the simple column. Glorified table legs, 
either single or in couples, will do just 
as well; or failing that, a plain, four- 
square pillar, relieved by naturalistic 
foliage. The broad distinction between 
the two would appear to be that the 
French architects regard the whole field 
of l'art nouveau as being open to them 
for the purpose of exhibition work, 
while the Englishmen, with their na- 
tional conservatism, are loath to go 
further than a free translation of classic 
tradition. It would be difficult, for ex- 
ample, to imagine a candidate for the 
Soane Medallion submitting a design to 
the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects schemed on such lines as the build- 
ing now housing the exhibit of Women’s 
Work. It has to pair with the Palace 
of British Applied Arts, and, conse- 
quently, has two towers and a semi- 
circular projecting front. But what a 
difference in the treatment of the two! 
The towers stop half-way up; then 
eight gaunt ribs shoot into the air on 
either thin, startling, 
without even beauty to 
them. The same may be 
skeleton cupolas crowning 
corners of this building. 
The Palace of Fine Arts faces that of 
the Decorative Arts, but does not in 
any way conform to it, either in design 
or plan. It is a huge mass of building, 
which has little to recommend it beyond 
its size; to sit in front of it and attempt 
to criticise it is to find that it baffles de- 
scription. It has a flat recessed front, 
with a heavy dome on top; then it has 
two projecting wings, forming a court, 
on the top of which there are two more 
heavy domes. These heavy domes are 


senseless, 
recommend 
said of the 
the other 


side, 
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crowned by finials heavier still, while 
the surface of the domes themselves is 
studded with a ring of umbrella-like 
excrescences, which only serve to make 
the plasterwork below look as if it had 
given wav beneath the superimposed 
weight. The rest is in keeping; very 
imposing when seen through half-closed 
eves, but not to be criticised as a piece 
of architectural design; else vou would 
see that the projecting arcades over the 
three portals rest on nothing, that the 
jambs of the central arch cut through 
the very architrave itself, breaking it up 


into disjointed fragments, and that the 


] 


l 
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dren playing at “Here we 
mulberry bush.” Indeed, if the table 
suddenly began to waltz around 
the building nobody would be very much 
surprised. But to continue. There is 
a sort of balustrading above the loggia, 
intended to conceal the roof, but doing 
nothing of the kind; there broken 
pediments, with keystones to pateh up 


go round the 


legs 


are 


there 
are plaster lyres at intervals to proclaim 
the purposes of the building; then there 
are scallop shells to fill up sundry odd 
finally, there is the tower, 
pleasing in its outline, but with no more 


the place where they were broken ; 


spaces. 





| 
| 
| 





FIG. 8. GRAND RESTAURANT 


(Photo by E. N. 


balustrading over the colonnade is very, 
very much tainted with the malady of 
l'art nouveau. Let us pass on to the 
last building in this group, the Palace 
of Music. 

This is one of the instances in which 
the architect has given himself a_ holi- 
day from the observance of precedent. 
There are table legs instead of columns, 
and they are all jointed up nicely and 
prettily with garlands of flowers, mak- 
ing a ring round the whole structure. 
This being the realm of fancy, we may 
be permitted to suggest that they look 
like nothing so much as a group of chil- 
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meaning than the rest of the structure. 
Sundry musicians relieve the frieze by 
playing on harps in plaster roundels, 
and above them rises a something which 
we were informed (whether in jest or 
earnest we cannot say) was meant to 
Music by. reminding the be 
holder of a bunch of organ pipes. It 
may be so; but the same erection might 
also, and at the same time, remind him 
of an overgrown umbrella stand, as well 
as of a gigantic hot-water radiator. 

A good idea of the laying out of this 
portion is to be gathered from the 
bird's-eye view, taken from the top of 
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the “I lip-Flap,” and showing the whole 
of the grounds lying to the south of 
the Elite The bandstand 
shown in the foreground of the illustra- 
tion is built on a novel plan, the ground 
being sunk in concentric rings, so that 
the performers are on a lower level than 
the orchestra. The 
effect of this arrangement, as regards 
the volume of sound, is excellent. The 
object behind the bandstand 1s 
the substructure of the Imperial Tower, 


(Gcardens. 


audience, as in an 


strange 





FIG. 9 


THE STADIUM 


(Photo by E. N. 
which, as already 


pr CCK led 


noted, has not been 
with, though it is rumored 
that visitors to the exhibition next vear 
will find the tower completed, with a 
tea-room on the terrace overlooking the 
water, and a lift to carry them to a 
height of some two hundred feet above 
the ground level, whence they may en- 
joy extensive views over London's 
forest of houses, to say nothing of 
Wormwood Scrubbs Prison. The un- 
finished state of this building, with lank 
stanchions thrusting their 


steel noses 
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QY5 
into the air, mars the whole effect of 
this central part of the exhibition; and 
it is with a feeling of great satisfaction 
that we hear that the Executive Com- 
mittee have decided to hack off all the 
steelwork at balustrade level. 

The small and graceful 
the left of the tower 
“Elip-Flap’) is the Royal Pavilion, 
built for the convenience of the King 
and other state visitors, while the cor- 
responding the 


building on 
from the 


(as seen 


erection on right 1s 


ar 
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dubbed the “Pavilion Louis XV." The 
view includes a corner of the Fine Arts 
(extreme left) and a part of the Deco- 
rative Arts (extreme right), with the 
curved front of the Congress Hall 
rising in the center. Behind this lies 


the Indian Court, but dimly seen, and 
still further away can be faintly recog- 
nized the line of overhead building lead- 
ing to the entrance in the Uxbridge 
Road. 

Beyond the fragments of the tower 
there are fresh courts, appealing to 
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every interest that man can be supposed 
to entertain. If he be mechanically 
minded, then he may find recreation and 
enjoyment in the vast Machinery Hall; 
if his thoughts are centered in sport, he 
can turn into the Stadium and gaze 
upon what is surely the finest athletic 
arena the world has ever seen; and if he 
be hungry he had better stop where he 
is, for in front of him lies the Grand 
Restaurant, to his left is the Restaurant 
Paillard, and on the right rises the Gar- 
den Club. 

Two of the buildings mentioned above 
appear in another view, also taken from 
the convenient elevation of the ‘“Flip- 
Flap,” Machinery Hall and a portion of 
the Restaurant Paillard, better known 
as the “Twin Restaurant,” from the 
fact that it is divided into two equal and 
similar parts. Machinery Hall is utili- 
tarian rather than pretentious, as suits 
the purpose it is intended to serve. The 
length of its galleries may be inferred 
from the fact that it covers in all an 
area of something like 125,000 square 
yards. Within its arms lie the pavilion 
of the City of Paris and the “Pavilion 
Délieux,” the latter erected to serve the 
noble purpose of bringing into notice 
the army of artists who regularly sup- 
ply designs to the trades. The object 
of Mons. Andre Délieux, who has built 
the pavilion entirely at his own expense, 
is well expressed in the Official Guide 
to the exhibition: “In it will be found 
the signed work of those artists who 
have hitherto been unknown to the pub- 
lic, though the plastic and linear designs 
they supply to the trade have helped to 
make the name of many a celebrated 
firm. This interesting collective exhibit 
will be contributed to by the engravers, 
goldsmiths, decorators, ironworkers, pot- 
ters, modelers and other art craftsmen 
of France. It will, therefore, afford 
them an opportunity they have never 
enjoyed before of manifesting their pe- 
culiar gifts, since, while giving invalu- 
able assistance to their employers, they 
have hitherto always remained anony- 
mous; and all the works shown are to 
be signed, each exhibitor thus having an 
equal chance of attracting the attention 
of art patrons. So splendid an innova- 
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tion, having as its object the emancipa- 
tion of the artist-designer, deserves all 
success.” 

We turn with a sigh from this noble 
ambition of Mons. Delieux to the design 
of the Restaurant Paillard. There is 
no building in the whole exhibition more 
frankly meaningless and ugly than this 


Restaurant. Instead of columns there 
are—we search in vain for a_ suitable 
name. They are the things that carry 
the veranda, and they have hideous, 


grimacing heads on them, tied up with 
the usual garlands of flowers. What 
the rest of the decoration is like may be 
dimly gathered from the photograph; 
it is beyond description. 

The Grand Restaurant, by Mons. 
Thorimbert, presents a much more sat- 
isfactory design, though there is no 
meaning in the isolated pediment over 
the center, which does not pretend to 
do any work or serve any sort of pur- 
pose. The building was not complete 
when the photograph was taken, but a 
fair idea of its appearance can be gath- 
ered from it. There has been a little 
more decoration added, and a few more 
flags flutter above the glass roof; in 
other respects it has not been changed. 

The Stadium is, beyond all manner 
of doubt, the one great triumph of the 
exhibition. The Indian Court has its 
charms; but the beholder is always con- 
of the fact that it is, after all, 
something of a tour de force. In the 
Stadium it is different. If ever anyone 
should doubt the majesty of line or the 
fascination of perspective we should, if 
we could have our way, send him into 
the Stadium to look at those wholly 
wonderful rising rows of seats, dimin- 
ishing into a haze of misty curves as 
they recede from the eye. It is a last- 
ing object-lesson on the futility of much 
that we are pleased to call “architectural 
grandeur.” Why, there is no architec- 
ture in it at all! It consists of a semi- 
circular-ended grass plot, surrounded 
by a cinder path and a banked cycle 
track, the latter measuring, on the cen- 
ter line, 733 vards to the lap. Outside 
this there are ranged some forty thous- 
and seats, arranged in thirty tiers, and 
supported on a veritable network of lat- 
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tice stanchions and girders. It boasts 
no architectural feature; the steel work 
is still gaunt and unclothed, but there 
can be few who will deny that it runs 
some of our great architectural “con- 
ceptions” very close. Irom the Stad- 
ium, with its impressive lines, we may 
learn that effect does not depend upon 
the amount and disposal of ornament. 
It is the rhythm of proportion and per- 
spective that triumphs in the steel and 
concrete Stadium, just as it does in Pal- 


ladio’s marble Sala della Ragione at 
Vicenza. The great arena of sport 


gains, too, by association with its neigh- 


bors. The eye has already gazed upon 
the fussy whiteness of the countless 


pavilions which go to make up the ex- 
hibition, and is satiated by so much 


splendor long before the Stadium is 
reached. Then comes the grateful 


shadow of this English Colosseum as 
you pass under the lacework of girders. 
A glimpse of green grass, seat ranging 
itself above seat as you pass into the 
open space of the interior—there is the 
Stadium before you: vast, splendid, 
monumental. It is the great achieve- 
ment of the Franco-British Exhibition 
and of the engineering profession. 

The colonies of England and France 
each have their pavilions, but few of 
them call for much notice, degenerating 
in most cases into side shows. Those of 
Canada (as yet unfinished) and Aus- 
tralia alone are on a large scale, the 
former with some good detail and a 
very pleasing flat-curved loggia in the 
center of each face. Australia shows a 
desire on the part of her architect to re- 
peat cast-iron ornamentation, inter- 
spersed with a number of sheepsheads, 
which are evidently supposed to be em- 
blematic of her staple industry. The 
same decorative motif, however, might 
with equal reason be introduced into 
the pavilion of her neighbor, as at first 
sight we mistook them for the outward 


and visible sign of New Zealand mutton 
within. 

And then there are the usual side 
shows. No, not the usual ones. There 
is the giant “Flip-Flap” that has af- 
forded so convenient a point for several 
of the photographs illustrating this arti- 
cle. It has been compared to a colossal 
pair of scissors, and it would be difficult 
to find a more suitable comparison. The 
“Flip-Flap” consists of two long canti- 
levers of latticed steelwork, placed so 
as to be capable of revolving in a seim- 
circle—like a pair of scissors with the 
handles buried in the earth. At the 
point of each of the shears, so to speak, 
there is a car for the reception of pas- 
sengers, duly counterbalanced so as to 
retain its vertical position whatever the 
angle of the supporting cantilever may 
be. The rest is simple. Having parted 
with the usual sixpence, you are wafted 
into the air, pass the other leg of the 
huge machine at the highest point of 
your ambit, and descend on the other 
side, to receive the congratulations of 
your friends on the happy issue out of 
what looks to be a perilous journey. 

Of the Scenic Railway and the shriek- 
ing multitudes who are. daily carried 
past the miles of painted mountains and 
cotton-wool snow; the Canadian Tobog- 
gan which is no more like a Canadian 
toboggan than a soap box on wheels; 
Mont Blanc, whose eternal snows are 
far more eternal than those of the great 
original, inasmuch as they could not 
melt even in the hottest sun, being 
painted in oils; the Spider’s Web, a 
variant of the time-honored maze; of 
all these it skills not to make a longer 
mention. They are all there, drawing 
their thousands of delighted visitors, 
helping to make the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition of 1908 one of the most popu- 
lar, as well as the most beautiful, exhi- 
bition that has ever been schemed and 
brought to perfection. 


Robert W. Carden, A. R. I. B. A. 
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ar Chinese Junk, 1825. IN THE Liverpool Packet, 1S40. 
(Copyright, F. D. Millet, 1908.) (Copyright, F. D. Millet, 1908.) 
j Baltimore Custom House 
Within the past few years the art of ter than the majority he understood 
mural painting has experienced rapid the interdependence of the arts of con- 
development in America. Its birth in struction and design, and was able to 
this new land is dated from the time cope with a diversified problem. It was 
the late H. H. Richardson gave to John an opportunity to show what could be 
La Farge the commission to decorate done under such conditions, and Mr. 


Trinity Church, Boston; and at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago it is supposed 
to have come of age. Since, in 1897, 
the Library of Congress, at Washing- 
ton, served as a practice field for those 
who essayed to pursue this specialty, 
there has been a veritable epidemic of 
mural painting, so that a public build- 
ing without such adornment is now 
rather the exception than the rule. The 
fact that the new Custom House at 
Baltimore, designed by Messrs. Horn- 
blower & Marshall, and completed only 
last January, has been added to the list 
of those thus adorned would, therefore, 
be of comparative insignificance were 
not its decorations of exceptional merit 
and unusual character. 

As in the case of Trinity Church, the 
commission for the decoration of this 
entire building was given to a single 
artist, and herein did the architects not 
only follow a good precedent, but mani- 
fest special wisdom. Mr. F. D. Millet, 
to whom the work was entrusted, had 
had both training and experience. In 
1876 he assisted Mr. La Farge with his 
first commission, in 1893 he acted as 
Director of Decoration at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, and before 1907 he 
had executed some notable mural paint- 
ings for various public buildings. Bet- 


Millet is not one to waste opportuni- 
ties. In order to be in continual touch 
with the architects of the building he 
opened a studio in Washington, utiliz- 
ing an old, disused public hall on what 
was formerly known as “High Street” 
in Georgetown. There the principal 
mural paintings for the Baltimore Cus- 
tom House were executed—not single- 
handed, of course, but with the aid of 
six or seven young assistants. Contrary 
to custom, Mr. Millet was not hurried, 
and whereas his one-time master was 
given four months to decorate a great 
church he was granted more than two 
vears to devise his scheme and execute 
his decorations. And it was worth it. 
A new departure has been made in mu- 
ral painting—a higher standard set for 
interior decoration. 

The problem given Mr. Millet was to 
design decorations of a significant char- 
acter for the principal room of the 
building—the “Call Room’’—and to de- 
vise a color scheme for the walls and 
ceilings of all the corridors and office 
rooms; in other words, to completely 
beautify one unit and to create for it 
an environment which would be alto- 
gether harmonious. In order to fully 
appreciate the solution, therefore, it will 
be necessary to consider, first, if but 
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briefly, the building itself. Indeed, in 
this one instance so closely are the dec- 
Orations related to the structure, so 
truly is the finish part and parcel of the 
design that it is impossible to regard 
the one independently of the other. 

Externally, the United States Custom 
House at Baltimore is impressive, dig- 
nified and grave. It is of granite, and 
the motive of the design has been ap- 
parently to attain a scale and a sim- 
plicity of elevation suitable to this 
material. The exterior walls and main 
partitions are entirely of masonry, 
though steel columns and beams, with 
terra cotta floors, make the rest of the 
interior construction. The plan is E- 
shaped, with a frontage on Gay street 
of about 252 feet, and on the side 
streets of about 140 feet, the central 
feature being the Call Room in the re- 
entering court, lighted on three sides. 
There are two stories in the base, three 
comprised within the column height of 
the Ionic order, and one in the attic, 
lighted from the roof. The scale of the 
stonework will be sufficiently suggested 
by the length of the lintel stones over 
the columns which measure seventeen 
and one-half feet. 

This was the fifth public building 
awarded under the “Tarsney Act,” 
which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to employ architects outside 
of the government service to design 
government buildings, and it was _ be- 
gun and completed under the adminis- 
tration of James Knox Taylor, Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury, under 
Secretaries Gage, Shaw and Cortelyou. 
Its cornerstone was laid in June, 1903, 
and when the great fire of 1904 oc- 
curred it had reached its third-story 
floor, and the columns were up to about 
half their height. The effect this fire 
had upon it was both interesting and 
curious. Directly, it did it little harm, 
but indirectly it contrived to reverse its 
facades. At the time the building was 
designed a large brick structure stood 
adjacent to the rear on land which the 
government had not seen fit to purchase 
when it procured the Custom House 
site. This, to all intents and purposes, 
was a permanent fixture—a _ perpetual 





. 


screen to the public building’s rear; but 
the fire completely demolished it, and 
the desirability of an entrance on that 
side being patently demonstrated, the 
land was procured and a plaisance on 
that side is now being planned. Truly 
might the architects congratulate them- 
selves that they had not followed com- 
mon practice and expended the major 
part of their appropriation on the main 
fagade of their building, feeling com- 
fortably assured that the rear would 
never be seen, and well would it be if 
the lesson were taken to heart and less 
public buildings erected with an obvi- 
ous back and front. This may be 
thought in a measure irrelevant, but it 
is an explanation due the architects, 
and may be found indicative of the 
spirit of their work. While the archi- 
tectural design of the Custom House at 
Baltimore is virile and good, the charm 
of the building lies in its carefully con- 
sidered plan and in its more than ad- 
mirable finish. The building is essen- 
tially suited to its purpose, and every 
detail has apparently been thoughtfully 
studied and brought into relation with 
the whole. The interior is by no means 
ornate; it is, in fact, extremely simple, 
but there is no crudity, no cheapness, 
no haphazard effect. The proportion- 
ing of all the parts has been skilful— 
the height of the ceilings is in keeping 
with the size of the rooms, the halls are 
neither too wide nor too narrow, the 
relation of the door and window open- 
ings has been nicely adjusted, ornament 
has been handled reticently, materials 
made to manifest their inherent char- 
acter. The piers, pilasters, dado and 
doorways on the first floor are finished 
in marble, of a warm yellow-gray, from 
Hauteville, France; not polished, but 
rubbed to a flat surface, and on the 
floors above, for the same _ purpose, 
white Vermont marble is_ substituted. 
The stairways and the floors of the halls 
and corridors throughout are of pink 
Tennessee marble, with, on the first 
floor—the main entrance and passage— 
a bordering of Sienna pink and umber 
veined marble. In two instances mar- 
bles have been used, and well used, in 
this building for purely decorative pur- 
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poses, large slabs of Italian Breccia 
Violetta marble, rubbed to a flat surface 
and so set as to repeat their veined de- 
sign, being effectively placed on either 
side of the principal entries, and a 
stringer of ‘“Roseal’” Tennessee marble 
being employed as paneling on the 
stairs. The doors, frames and other 
wood finish throughout the building is 
oak. 

\s will be seen from the plan and 
accompanying illustrations, the main 
entrance of this building opens into a 
spacious vestibule and broad stair hall, 
from which, to the right and left, the 
office corridors lead. The stair hall is 
lighted from the roof; the corridors by 
windows at their extremities and tran- 
soms on their course. The quantity of 
light and the materials already emploved 
influenced Mr. Millet in his selection of 
colors for the walls, and while those he 
chose are not those which convention 
would prescribe, they are without ques- 
tion peculiarly appropriate and pleas 
ing. The walls of the stair hall from 
the main floor to the roof have been 
tinted a green-gray, and given, above 
the dado, in darker tint, a_ stencilled 
border of little conventionalized  dol- 
phins. The walls of the corridors on 
the first and second floors have been 
painted a vibrant vermilion, those on 
the third floor burnt orange, and on the 
fourth floor—the attic story—gray. 
The borders on each floor are varied, 
but as in the case of the stair hall, sea 
forms have been utilized as motives of 
design. Qn the red the borders are in 
Naples yellow, which is more effective 
and less pretentious, by far, than gold. 
The walls of the office rooms through- 
out have been finished in gray-green, 
with dark green dados, with the excep- 
tion of that occupied by the Collector 
of Customs, in which the decorations 
are rich shades of dull metallic blue 
and green. This tends to an harmoni- 
ous scheme throughout, and as_ the 
doors of the offices not only may stand 
open, but are fitted with paneling of 
clear glass, the value of unity is per- 
ennially manifested. A word, too, 
should be said of the way in which Mr. 
Millet has employed light tints for the 


ceilings and thus brought the beams 
and cornices into key with the walls 
while retaining the structural propor- 
tions. 

This leads quite naturally to the con- 
sideration of the Call Room, which is 
not only the principal room of the build- 
ing, but the setting for Mr. Millet’s pic- 
torial history of “The Ship.” It may, 
however, be advisable at this juncture 
to turn aside for a moment and note the 
decoration of the Sub-Treasury, lest 
later it be forgotten. 

In functional importance this room 
is only secondary to the Call Room, 
and in finish it is nowise inferior. Sit- 
uated at the extreme north end of the 
“EO with half of its windows on the 
court, and much of its wall space oc 
cupied by vaults, it is not particularly 
well lighted, and white and gold were, 
therefore, chosen for its decoration. 
Panels with ornamental lettering—in- 
scriptions worthy of being held in per 
petual remembrance — ornament _ the 
walls of the lobby, and a conventional 
design in which the seal of the Treas- 
ury is a central motive occupies a place 
over the door, the purpose being obvi 
ously to obliterate plainness rather than 
to create impression. To prevent. the 
monotony of an unadulterated white 
and gold scheme a little insistent blue 
has been introduced back of the mold- 
ings on the ceiling which, while prac- 
tically unnoticeable, infinitely enlivens 
the effect. The marble work in this 
room is green-veined Italian Pavonazzo 
from Massa-Carrara district, the screens 
iron and bronze. 

Passing now into the Call Room, the 
door of which, by-the-way, is opposite 
the main entrance, one finds it to be 
rectangular in form, about go by 57 
feet, with a height not exceeding 34 
feet. The appearance ts that of a bank- 
ing establishment, the floor space being 
divided off by screens and the center 
of the room occuped by writing tables 
similar to check desks. Its architectural 
treatment of coupled lonic pilasters, 
standing against the piers of a continu- 
ous wall arcade and supporting a pan- 
eled’ and bracketed frieze, surmounted 
by a dentil and medallion cornice, above 
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while a depressed cove merges into the 
strongly enframed single panel of the 
ceiling, is produced in stucco, with a 
general finish in Caen stone cement. 
The lower part of the counter screen is 
in Italian marble, the face of Pavonazzo 
from Pietra Santa, of rich color and 
veining, with a base of Verde Antico 


Reboro from Campromorane, and a 
top of Verde Antico from Thessaly. 
From this, one’s eye rises to the 
paintings—to the lunettes of the ar- 


cade, with the tiny spandrels over their 
shoulders, to the wonderful series of 
blue and green panels which form, 
in the cove, a frieze; to the beautiful 
borders which serve as frames, and 
finally to the ceiling itself, which seems 
like a fair dream. It is wonderful that 
so many objects, such a multiplicity of 


facts. could be crowded into: so small 
a space without confusion! Not once, 
however, does it seem that the chron- 


icler has got the upper hand of the dec- 


orator—that the artist has given way 
to the historian. Here is meaning, and 
plenty; here are records, and ones that 
are trustworthy, and yet here is real 
art and true decoration. If the man 
who has business with the Custom 


House wishes to study out the signifi- 
cance of these wall paintings he may, 
but whether or no, the environment 
which they create must impress him. 
The effect is charming, the style unique. 

The ceiling and cornice were not de- 
signed to suit Mr. Millet’s decorations, 


but the decorations made to fit them. 
Because the moldings and ornaments 
which were to serve as the frames to 


these paintings were frankly plaster (no 
gilt has been used in the room), Mr. 


Millet made his decorations manifest 
the inherent quality of this medium, 
and selecting as backgrounds flat blue 


and green tints which were opaque he 
wrought his designs in white in the 
stvle of cameos. The colors are posi- 
tive, but very delicate—the ships clear- 
cut,in outline, finely modeled, beautiful 
in form. Thus Mr. Millet brought into 
unity his several motives, tied them to- 
gether, conventionalized them, held fast 
to the spirit of decoration, and yet left 
himself free to be literal, accurate and 
as minute in detail as he pleased. Noth- 
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ing, perhaps, could have produced a 
happier result or one more completely 
insuring significance and effectiveness. 

The history of shipping, from the 
earliest time to the present day, is given 
on the walls of the Call Room, and no 
pains has Mr. Millet spared to make it 
complete and graphic. He, himself, it 
is hoped, will some day tell of the 
searches he made for reliable data, of 
the way he more than once proved his- 
tory incorrect, and how in unexpected 
places he stumbled upon valuable in- 
formation, and in the meantime the 
literal-minded can rest upon the assur- 
ance that for every rope and spar and 
sail represented he had adequate au- 
thority. Probably few persons are 
aware that so many kinds of boats exist 
or existed as are pictured on the walls 
of this room, and even the nautically 
bred would scarcely relish the task of 
naming them. The panels in the bor- 
der around the ceiling, of which there 
are twelve, illustrate the origin and de- 
velopment of the steamer. The panels 
in the cove, twenty-eight in number, 
more than half of which show groups 
of boats, illustrate the history of ship- 
ping from r1oco b. C. to the present 
time, the series opening with a pictorial 
representation of Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman galleys, and concluding with 
transcriptions of the warship “Olym- 
pia,” the cup-defender “Reliance” and 
the transatlantic passenger steamer “St. 
Paul.” Small craft of various periods, 
such as an Egyptian river boat, a Vene- 
tian gondola, a Dutch scallop, a_ flat 
Western river boat, a Chinese sampan, 
a lifeboat and a torpedo-boat destroyer 
are shown in the narrow panels over 
the arches, while in the spandrels to 
either side of these small sailing boats, 
to the number of thirty-two, are de- 
lightfully set forth. This, it would 
seem, might have left nothing for the 
five lunettes which occupy the arches 
on the one windowless wall, but for 
those Mr. Millet reserved special types 
most prominent in the evolution of 
shipping, which in a measure epitomize 
the history. Here, then, are found pic- 
tured a Spanish caravel between two 
French caravels, dating from the end 
of the fifteenth century; the Baltimore 
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clipper “Empress of the Sea,” 1853; 
the “Mauretania,” the steam yacht “Cor- 
sair” and a tug; a top-sail sloop and 
the British East Indiaman ‘Earl of 
Balearras,” end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and an English man-of-war be- 
tween two Dutch vessels of the early 
seventeenth century. Unlike the panels 
in the cove and borders, these paintings 
are naturalistic—window openings look- 
ing out upon a real world. They are 
low in tone, atmospheric and to a de- 
gree decorative; but they do not en- 
tirely fit into the design, and they are 
not altogether convincing. 

When Mr. Millet exhibited his deco- 
rations in his studio at Washington be- 
fore they were sent to Baltimore, every 
one exclaimed “Beautiful!” but some 
looked dubiously at the great ships 
which were to be placed on the ceiling. 
Ships on a wall were very well, but 
ships overhead! That was a different 
matter. These doubts were certainly 
rational, but one visit to the Custom 
House now will dispel them. Words 
can scarcely describe the wonderful 
charm of this great ceiling decoration. 
A fleet of ten sailing vessels—ships, 
barks, a barkentine, a brig and a 
schooner—is seen entering a harbor on a 
hazy morning—all the sails are spread, 
and like gigantic sea-birds they seem 
to be drifting onward. All the mystery 
and the poetry of the sea is suggested, 
all its witchery and none of its awe. 
Soft, cumulous clouds float diagonally 
across the sky, the distance is veiled 
in mist, long reflections lie on the 
water. 

The drawing has been accurately done, 
but color has been used sparingly—the 
pigment is by no means evident. Gentle 
browns, with ivory tints, prevail, and 
through them all a violet note asserts 
itself. Perfectly does the color scheme 
accord with the blues and greens of the 
cornice decoration; admirably does its 
spirit complement its style. The eye 
moves to and fro from the cameolike 
decorations to this apotheosis of the 
architecture of the sea with unalloyed 
pleasure, not contrasting, nor compar- 
ing, but delighting in each. 





Too much the mural painters of our 
day have feared an idea, and too often 
they have become entangled in sym- 
bolism. Paintings which signify with- 
out being inherently literary are rare— 
commerce represented other than by an 
heroic female figure bearing some fa- 
miliar token is scarcely recognizable. 
\nd yet why must we keep repeating 
the same old story—why not occasion- 
ally have a new thought? Mr. Millet 
has ventured it, and successfully. In 
every little factor of his decorations 
there is suggestion, appropriate signifi- 
cance. The plant forms which he has 
used for the border in the marginal 
ceiling panel are those native to Mary- 
land—the dogwood, magnolia, maple, 
pine, oak and Indian corn—sea horses 
and scallop shells are used as elements 
in the design of the frames which en- 
close the small panels, and scrutinizing 
the lines in the lower border which dec- 
oratively fill in adjacent spaces it will 
be discovered that they are ropes. And 
yet all this, which might trick the fancy 
of the uninitiated, has been made thor- 
oughly subservient to effect; it has to 
be sought out, it does not declare itself. 
What one sees first and last is a lovely 
mass of broken color, rhythmical lines, 
an effect of subdued gayety. Exquisite 
indeed are the pictures which Mr. Mil- 
let has put on the walls in this room 
wherein men daily transact ordinary 
business, and yet none too good are they 
for the place. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting 
for the reader to know that the original 
appropriation to cover the cost of this 
building was one and a half million dol- 
lars, and with the exception of an allow- 
ance made by Congress to cover the 
contractor’s loss by the great fire, it, 
including its decorations, was completed 
within that amount. This is an era of 
building enterprise, a time of growth 
and development, and every public 
building such as this, which reflects re- 
finement of taste, genius in design and 
loving care in execution, marks an ad- 
vance on the part of the nation and 
serves as a monument to the builders 
of our day. 


Leila Mechlin. 
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Innovations in the Street Architecture of 
Paris 


‘rom the standpoint of an American, 
accustomed to the rapid and bewildering 
changes which take place in New York 
or Chicago, the comparative stability of 
a foreign city is very gratifying. He can 
return to Paris or London, even after an 
absence of many years, possessed by a 
certainty that the streets 
which he has most liked will retain their 
customary aspect, that the private build- 
ings which he had selected for some dis- 
tinguishable quality will not have been 
disturbed, and that in all probability the 
small shops, at which he preferred to 
trade, will still be doing business in pre- 
cisely the same situation. Foreign cap- 
itals do not have to submit to the inces- 
sant and ruthless process of reconstruc- 
tion which makes the New York of one 
generation a city radically different 
from the New York of the next genera- 
tion. They change, of course, but if 
they have periods of rapid and radical 
alteration, the transformation is guided 
and planned rather than the result of 
blind economic forces. 

The supreme example of a city which 
has undergone a drastic reconstruction 
according to a carefully matured plan 
is, of course, Paris. During the second 
empire the street layout of the whole 
city was revised, and in accordance with 
this revision, a series of reconstructive 
public works were undertaken, which 
involved on the part of private property 
owners the erection of a complete set 
of new buildings on many of the chief 
boulevards and avenues of the city. Dur- 
ing these years, consequently, Paris 
was being altered under the initiative 
of the government far more rapidly 
than she would have been altered under 
the pressure of ordinary economic con- 
ditions; but the object of this alteration 
was to fasten upon the streets and build- 
ings of Paris certain permanent and 
adequate characteristics. The city, had 
been provided with a layout more con- 
venient and architecturally more effec- 


reasonable 


tive than any other city in the world. 
Certain architectural forms were 
adopted which were intended to make 
private houses on the most important 
thoroughfares contribute to a_ single 
harmonious effect; and it was expected 
that the future growth of Paris would 
be determined by the lines and forms 
already established. It would grow, 
that is, as mature trees grow, almost 
imperceptibly, and with a difference of 
effect due entirely to greater scope and 
amplitude. 

Paris, as it exists in the minds of all 
Americans, is, of course, the Paris which 
emerged from the process of Hauss- 
mannization. That work had not been 
entirely finished in 1870, when the second 
empire was overthrown, but its most es- 
sential parts were completed. The work 
was continued under the third Republic, 
and is in certain parts of the city still 
under way. These minor supplementary 
changes concern, however, only a few 
outlying neighborhoods. The Paris in 
which so many Americans have lived 
since 1875 has changed but little. While 
it has increased in size by almost a third, 
this increase has been entirely a matter 
of accretion. It has not involved any 
important process of internal transfor- 
mation, such as involved in the growth 
of every American city. The main ave- 
nues and boulevards look very much as 
they did thirty years ago. The addi- 
tional building, which the increase in 
population has necessitated, has taken 
place almost entirely in the newer dis- 
tricts or in those more remote parts of 
the old city, in which new streets and 
avenues are still being laid out. Paris 
has seemed to be fulfilling the expecta- 
tions of the architects and engineers, 
who sought to determine the character 
of its future growth along permanent 
and adequate lines. 

Nevertheless, signs are not wanting 
that hereafter the expectations of these 
able men may be falsified. It looks as if 
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during the next generation the contin- 
ued growth of Paris will inevitably in- 
volve certain important alterations in the 
appearance of the older part of the city, 
and that at the end of another thirty 
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years the architectural complexion of 
Paris will be sensibly modified. The ad- 
mirable plan worked out by Baron 
Haussmann and his assistants is not 
proving to be as adequate as anticipated. 
Keonomic conditions are beginning to 
demand the partial rebuilding of some of 
the older parts of the city. The results 
of this rebuilding, while they will not be 
revolutionary, will at least effect a sensi- 
ble change in the appearance of many 
avenues. The character of Parisian 
street architecture is assuming certain 
new phases, and if this new movement 
continues and its results accumulate, the 
average Parisian street may obtain an 
architectural emphasis and atmosphere 
very different from the effect of the tra- 
ditional Parisian street. 

In the first place, the street system of 
Paris, with all its merits, is obviously 
proving inadequate to the pressure of 
traffic which the growth of the city has 
created. The delays at certain times ‘n 
the day at important intersecting points 
are as bad as they are in New York. A 
course in a cab during the busy hours 
which follows the line of the grand boul- 
evards across the Place de ’Opéra to the 
Place de la Concorde 1s subject to as 
many delays as is a journey of similar 
length on Fifth avenue. The traffic is 
held up whenever an important street or 
boulevard intersects the main thorough- 
fare; and these delays increase as the 
conveyance reaches the vicinity of the 
Place de 'Opera. The writer has been 
held up for fifteen minutes at a time 
about five o'clock in the evening on the 
Rue de la Paix. The local authorities 
are doing their best to relieve the crush 
by regulating the flow of the traffic, and 
wherever possible by diminishing its vol- 
ume; but their regulations result in no 
more than a slight alleviation, and do not 
even look in the direction of a perma- 
nent cure. 

Manifestly no regulation, however 
drastic, will do more than grease the 
wheels of a machine which is carrying a 
heavier burden than it can properly bear. 
The street traffic of Paris has increased 
enormously during the past ten years; 
and it is destined to increase quite as 
rapidly hereafter. The increase is pro- 
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portionately much larger than the in- 
crease in population, because it has been 
and will continue to be stimulated by 
improvements in the means of transit. 
In spite of the fact that the development 
of the metropolitan system of under- 
ground roads has diminished the num- 
ber of pe yple who would have ridden in 


sure of traffic is due entirely to the 
constantly increasing popularity of these 
vehicles. The very convenience of the 
street layout of Paris contributes to this 
result. The great majority of places in 
the city which a man who can afford a 
motor-car wants to reach are easy of ac- 
cess; and the Parisian does many little 

















NEW BLOCK OF APARTMENT HOUSES AT THE CORNER OF THE RUE DE SEVRES 
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cabs and omnibuses, the street traffic 
also has been prodigiously augmented by 
the use of motor-cars and cabs. The 
rapidity with which these vehicles move 
around the city enables people to do 
many more errands and pay many more 
calls than they otherwise would. In no 
other city in the world is the use of auto- 
mobiles so general, and the existing pres- 


MARCHE, PARIS. 


acts of commercial or social business by 
means of a visit which in New York 
would require only a telephone call. Al- 
though the motor car industry is at pres- 
ent passing through a crisis, there is no 
reason to suppose that this crisis is any 
more than temporary. The motor cabs 
are constantly increasing in numbers; 
and the peculiar character of the cosmo- 
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politan population of Paris makes it cer- 
tain that the automobile street traffic will 
continue to expand. 

It looks as if no permanent cure could 
be found for the congestion, except by 
further changes of the street lines in the 
heart of Paris. The number of points at 
which large streams of traffic intersect 
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at right angles will have to be dimin- 
ished, certain narrow streets will have to 
be widened, and perhaps here and there 
additional streets cut through. Such 
changes will, of course, be required in 
the very heart of Paris, and when they 
are brought about, they will begin the 
transformation of those very portions of 


the city with which Americans are most 
familiar. 

Nor is this all. Economie conditions 
are beginning to operate in favor of the 
reconstruction of some of the older pri- 
vate buildings in the centre of Paris. 
Hitherto such reconstruction has not 
been necessary. The work of replan- 
ning accomplished more than a genera- 
tion ago afforded Parisian business abun- 
dant opportunities to overflow into al- 
most equally accessible situations in the 
same neighborhood; and the legal limi- 
tation of the height of buildings de- 
prived property-owners, whose holdings 
were peculiarly central and convement, 
from placing exceptionally high build- 
ings on such plots. The effect of these 
restraints is now, however, beginning to 
wear off. The tendency of radical im- 
provements in the means of transit, such 
as the underground system and the use 
of motor cars, is at once to distribute 
population and to concentrate business. 
Shops and places of amusement which 
are very centrally situated obtain more 
than ever the benefit of their convenient 
locations, because they can be even more 
easily reached from even greater dis- 
tances. The effect of this special condi- 
tion, co-operating with the effect of such 
a general condition as the universal rise 
of prices in Paris, has been to increase 
very largely the value of real estate in 
the neighborhood of the Place de 
Opera. When leases terminate in this 
vicinity tenants are often obliged to pay 
twice as much as they did ten or fifteen 
vears ago, and when rentals can be aug- 
mented by such very large percentages, 
the property owner is supplied with the 
strongest kind of an inducement to make 
his building as big as possible. 

His powers in this respect are, as we 
have said, extremely limited. Buildings 
in the vicinity named are usually seven 
stories high, and the law confines him to 
an eight-story structure. The cases in 
which it will pay to substitute an eight 
for a seven or even a six story building 
are not, of course, very numerous. Ina 
number of instances property owners 
have merely added a story or two to 
their existing edifices; but in other in- 
stances, wholly new buildings are con- 
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structed. The most conspicuous of these 
newer structures is the one the Equitable 
Life is erecting at the intersection of 
Rue de la Paix and the Boulevard des 
Capucines, but there are others, including 
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two new buildings on the Rue de la Paix. 
In the majority of instances, however, 
the reconstruction is proceeding on the 
side streets in this neighborhood. On 
these side streets are many old houses, 
not more than five or six stories high, 
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ill-planned and ill-equipped for modern 
uses, which it will pay the owner to re- 
place, and the bulk of the reconstruction 
which will take place during the next ten 
years will have its justification in the ex- 
istence of these superannuated buildings. 
In New York they would have been re- 
placed long since; and it will gradually 
pay to replace them even in Paris, where 
the new building can only be a few stories 
higher. ‘The process will be slow, be- 
cause the whole movement of economic 
readjustment in Paris is slow, and be- 
cause real estate in Paris is usually tied 
up by long leases. But it has already be- 
gun; and in the course of fifteen or 
twenty years it will do much to alter the 
aspect of this part of Paris, particularly 
in case it is accelerated by those changes 
in the lines of the streets whose neces- 
sity has already been indicated. 

The Parisians have themselves become 
very much excited over these impending 
changes. They regard an eight-story 
building as monstrously high, and they 
apparently anticipate that their fair city 
will, because of such towering edifices, 
become as much of a discordant archi- 
tectural jangle as is New York. No 
such disastrous result is, however, to be 
apprehended. The new buildings are 
not much higher than the old ones, and 
their height is not architecturally dis- 
proportionate to the width of the more 
important streets and avenues. If they 
disturb the architectural integrity of the 
streets on which they are situated, it is 
not because of their slightly increased 
height, which is usually treated in such 
a manner as to be scarcely apparent. 
Their intensive and jarring character is 
not due to their height, so much as to 
certain new tendencies in the ordinary 
method of composing a street facade. 
Of late years the street architecture of 
Paris has been undergoing a change 
which is by way of being revolutionary, 
and if this new tendency continues to 
gather force it will in the course of time 
give the architectural appearance of 
Paris a new and a different emphasis. 

The street architecture of modern 
Paris has until recently developed with 
remarkable continuity. The French 
were first to seize the idea that the 
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proper unit of design for street architec- 
ture was rather the block than the indi- 
vidual house; and they were the first to 
put this idea intelligently into practice. 
The Place des Vosges, which was the 
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earliest of the public squares of Paris to 
be officially planned, was designed un- 
der the influence of this idea. The 
buildings on the four sides of the square 
are practically uniform, the idea evi- 
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dently being that a better total effect was 
obtained by sacrificing the individual 
prominence of each particular building. 
When the Place Vendome was laid out 
over a century and a half later the same 
idea prevailed. ‘The square is designed 
as a whole, and the scheme suits its pur- 
pose admirably. With its mixture of 
quaint dignity, of quiet reserve, and yet 
of smiling courtesy, it remains to this 
day unique in its peculiar french com- 
bination of propriety and charm. More- 
over, the architectural dispositions, 
whereby this effect was obtained, did 
much to give to the street architecture 
of Paris its prevailing forms. The triple 
division of the facade, the Mansard roof, 
the union of two or three middle stories 
by means of pilasters, and the dominat- 
ing effect of the strong and continuous 
lines of cornice and of the course of 
stone or the balcony above the entrance 
floor—all these means of giving unity 
and distinction to the architecture of a 
block have until recently been generally 
accepted. The idea was, of course, that 
the practice of making a house on a street 
look obtrusively individual was as much 
an example of bad manners as the prac- 
tice of dressing and of talking loud in a 
drawing-room. The only way in which 
a gentleman can impart individuality to 
his behavior in society is by a bearing 
which adds distinction to certain ac- 
cepted forms of behavior; and an indi- 
vidual house shut in between the other 
houses in a block is in precisely a similar 
situation. The highest individuality, to 
which it can properly aspire, is that of 
being a peculiarly distinguished exam- 
ple of the regular thing. 

It is some such idea which, as we have 
said, is responsible for the existing archi- 
tectural appearance of Paris, and it is by 
virtue of this idea that the architectural 
opportunities offered by the admirable 
plan of the city have been realized in its 
private buildings. The idea of uniform- 
itv in street architecture was, indeed, 
carried too far in the first example of 
an official plan which was executed in 
the nineteenth century. The architecture 
of the buildings on the Rue de Rivoli, 
which was built under the régime of the 
first Napoleon, is absolutely uniform, 
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and if many more examples of such 
complete regularity had been imposed 
upon the streets of Paris, the effect 
thereof would have been most monot- 
onously dreary. In the case of the Rue 
de Rivoli, the effect is not bad, partly 
because the design itself is acceptable, 
and partly because an absolutely uniform 
street front looks at its best when facing 
a park—as the Rue de Rivoli does for 
many of its blocks. We do not believe 
that anybody who sincerely likes and en 
joys the traditional appearance of Paris 
would care to have the Rue de Rivoli 
changed; but at the same time it must 
be a matter of congratulation that the 
experiment was not repeated. When th: 
great period of reconstruction came un 
der the second Empire, unity of effect 
was preserved without degenerating into 
uniformity ; and it was preserved for the 
most part by means similar to those 
which had been used on the Place Ven- 
déme. The houses on the same block 
were bound together by the use of the 
same building stone, by an approxima- 
tion to the same height, by a triple hort- 
zontal division of the facade, and by the 
emphasis of these horizontal lines. As 
one looks up an important Parisian ave 
nue, the practically continuous lines of 
the two rows of balconies tie the whole 
frontage together so emphatically that 
the vertical members lose importance in 
relation to the dominant effect. In certain 
instances, no doubt, the adherence to this 
convention has resulted in a mere cor- 
rect timidity of design, as if the archi 
tect in accepting the convention, had 
abandoned all idea of achieving any dis 
tinctive success. Nevertheless, the archi- 
tecture of the Parisian streets, although 
constituting in its entirety the supreme 
example of the successful subordination 
of the individual house to the necessary 
social unit of the street, contains more 
examples of individually interesting 
buildings than does a city like London or 
New York, in which every man builds 
what is right in his own eyes. 

It should be added that, while the tra 
dition roughly described above dominates 
the street architecture of Paris, its domi- 
nation is not despotic. In all the chief 
streets and avenues in the residential 
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district, there are many exceptions to the 
prevailing rule. Sometimes the exception 
will consist of a fine hotel separated 
from the street line by a spacious court. 
In other cases a three or four story pri- 
vate residence has been erected on the 
building line, and is sharply distinguished 
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in many respects from its taller neigh- 
bors. Occasionally, moreover, these pri- 
vate houses are designed in a spirit of 
almost violent originality and are an evi- 
dent witness to the fact that France also 
is not without its protestants. But these 
exceptions are neither sufficiently numer- 
ous nor for the most part sufficiently re- 
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bellious in spirit to injure the consistent it had been entirely Haussmannized. The 
effect of Parisian street architecture,and broad avenues, the big squares and the 
their justification is found in the evident regular architecture have been in part 
propriety of making private houses pre- added to a network of narrow streets and 
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NO. 44 RUE DE BASSANO, PARIS. 


sent an appearance on the street different irregular buildings and in part imposed 
from that of apartment houses. thereon; and the fascination of the city 

Neither, of course, would Paris be any- consists partly in the contrast between 
where near as interesting as it is, in case the old and the new Paris. So on the one 
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hand Paris is the triumphant example 
of the modern art of making a city ac- 
cording to a_ well-devised plan; on 
the other hand, next to Rome, it is be- 





ing history for eight hundred years; and 
the story is written in its stones. It is 
not only the official residence of a 
strongly centralized government and a 














NO. 13 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS. 


cause of the wealth of its surviving asso- 
ciations the most interesting city from 
the historical point of view in western 
Europe. The Parisians have been mak- 


highly civilized society, it is also the resi- 
dence of the most turbulent and insubor- 
dinate democracy of modern Europe. 
The centralized government as the or- 
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gan of the social order has in the long 
run been able to dominate the insurrec- 
tionary commune, and the expression of 
this domination in the street architecture 
of the city is the plan of Baron Hauss- 
mann, with its broad avenues, its great 
squares and its general effect of order 

















NO. 9 RUE DU PORT-MAHON, PARIS. 


and unified strength. But the insurrec- 
tionary commune, which made its power 
felt at the time of the League, of the 
Fronde, in 1789, in 1830, in 1848 and 
in 1871, has been subdued without 
being extirpated; and its appropriate 
dwelling still remains in the narrow tan- 
gled streets, the tall buildings and the 


blind alleys of such quarters as the Ma- 
rais and the Temple. Paris as a whole 
city consists in a wholly unique com- 
bination of this tradition of order and 
of this tradition of insurrection, and the 
second of these tendencies is as essential 
to its peculiar individuality as is the first. 

In the beginning, as we have seen, the 
third Republic did not in its architecture 
break with the tradition of the second 
empire. The remaining work called for 
under the Haussmann plan has_ been 
slowly accomplished; and for the first 
quarter of a century the street architec- 
ture of the new regime did not differ in 
any important respect from that of its 
predecessor. In late years, however, a 
palpable change has been taking place. 
Just as in its political programme the 
Republic has gradually tended to become 
more radical, so French architecture has 
been gradually departing from the tradi- 
tions which have determined the appear- 
ance of the streets of modern Paris. 
Since 1900 almost all the new apartment 
houses which have been erected have 
been more or less influenced by a spirit 
of insubordination. A persistent and a 
concerted attempt has been made to be- 
stow on the design of these buildings 
more variety, novelty and individuality 
than the older tradition would have per- 
mitted; and this attempt is year by year 
becoming both more conscious and more 
radical. Its extreme expression is to be 
found in the occasional buildings which 
are frankly examples of “art nouveau” ; 
but the revolt is far from being confined 
to the professional architectural revolu- 
tionists. It is almost equally apparent in 
the work of architects whose technical 
stock in trade is derived from the acad- 
emic warehouse. However respectful 
these gentlemen are in general of the 
national architectural tradition, they are 
assuredly in full revolt against the forms 
which hitherto have determined the de- 
sign of Parisian apartment houses. 

The frankly revolutionary examples of 
Parisian architecture are still extremely 
rare. The writer spent many days in 
tramping the streets of the city without 
discovering more than a dozen. Of 
course a deliberate search would have 
been rewarded with a larger crop; but 
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such buildings are still so exceptional 
that practically they do not count as a 
phase of Parisian street architecture. A 
couple of them are reproduced herewith, 
one of which, situated on Rue Franklin, 
is constructed of concrete. As an exper- 
iment in the frank treatment of a new 
material this building has its interest; 
but the interest it arouses is assuredly 
not wzsthetic. Vhe architect has not made 
any attempt to give it a pleasing aspect; 
and it should be considered rather as the 
raw material of architecture than as the 
finished product. No similar reproach 
can be leveled against the designer of 
No. 34 Avenue de Wagram, M. J. Lavi- 
rote If this house does not look pleas- 
ing, it is not for lack of effort; but one 
would hesitate to say that the effort is 
\ more complete contrast 
with the conventional Parisian apartment 
houses on either side could scarcely be 
imagined. The architect deliberately 
sought to make this contrast as thor- 
ough-going and as striking as he could. 
Che materials he has used are brick and 
colored terra-cotta; and this difference 
alone would be sufficient to make the 
building an extraordinary exception 
amid the uniform stone work of Paris. 
The narrowness of the edifice in propor- 
tion to its height is equally a departure 
from the ordinary Parisian custom. The 
architect has not tried to emphasize this 
height. He has, on the contrary, cut his 
facade in two at the level of the third 
story by a heavy stone balcony; but he 
has permitted himself two salient vertical 
projections on the facade, one on the 
left side below the balcony and one on 
the right side above. Whether this sort 
of thing gives one any pleasure or not 
will, of course, depend largely upon one’s 
general conviction as to the necessity of 
an architectural revolution, but its ef- 
fect upon the writer is profoundly irri- 
tating. A facade such as this may em- 
body many sound ideas, but most assur- 
edly they are not rendered in a pleasing 
form. The ascetic attenuation of the 
concrete building on Rue Franklin is to 
be preferred to the meaningless complica- 
tions, the over-elaboration, the utter lack 
of repose and the straining for effect 


successful. 


of this building on Avenue de Wagram. 
Such a facade is, however, as far as 
possible from being representative even 
of the newest Parisian apartment houses. 
The great majority of the architects of 
these buildings are protesting in their 
newer work rather against a local tradi- 
tion than against the general [French 
tradition. They have become tired of 
the convention which subordinates the 
design of individual houses to that of the 
whole street frontage; and they have 
been seeking to impart to the appearance 
of these particular buildings more in- 
dividuality and more variety. As a 
means to such an end one radical de- 
parture from the Parisian convention 
became immediately necessary. The 
street frontages had been tied together 
by the emphasis of the horizontal lines, 
and an absolute condition of a more va- 
ried kind of design for individual build- 
ings was the substitution for these 
emphatic and continuous horizontal lines 
of strong vertical projections. Such 
projections, while by no means univer- 
sal, are to be found on four contem- 
porary apartment houses out of every 
five. So many consequences follow from 
the strengthening of the vertical rather 
than the horizontal dimension of the 
facade, that this innovation will consti- 
tute the best point of departure for the 
special consideration of a few of these 
newer buildings. 

Examine, for instance, the large apart- 
ment house on the Rue de Sévres, oppo- 
site the Bon Marche. In this building 
the architect has inserted a salient pro- 
jection on each of the two facades, and 
he has emphasized the height of the cor- 
ner by making it culminate in a round 
tower; but although he has so far suc- 
cumbed to the new fashion, he has not 
sought on the whole to make his design 
conspicuously individual. The effect of 
his vertical projections has not been 
over-strengthened, and the horizontal 
lines of his balconies hold their own in 
the general composition. The design asa 
whole, however, gives the sense of being 
unnecessarily complicated and_ broken, 
and it would have looked far better, in 
case the pilasters had been omitted, the 








ornament reduced in quantity, and the 
plain wall space, whatever there was of 
it, allowed to take care of itself. This 
corner can be profitably compared to an- 
other one at No. 100 Boulevard de Cour- 
celles. In the case of this second apart- 
ment house, the vertical projections are 
placed at the ends of the two facades, 
and receive a treatment similar to the 
tower on the corner. They count much 
more strongly in the effect of the fa- 
gades than do the projections on the 
apartment house opposite the Bon 
Marché, and they give a much more sal- 
ient emphasis to the height of the build- 
ing. They are more simple and more 
strongly treated, and their effect is not 
balanced or counteracted by the usual 
line of balconies above the line of the 
second floor. The comparative simplic- 
ity of the treatment makes, however, the 
effect of this building much better than 
that of the one first considered. The 
number of windows in proportion to the 
dimensions of the two frontages is quite 
as large in the second house as in the 
first, but they are so treated that the 
walls retain a certain amount of con- 
tinuity and solidity. 

Two other apartment houses which 
may profitably be placed side by side are 
those at No. 50 Avenue Victor Hugo 
and at 72 Boulevard de Courcelles. In 
both these instances the same tendencies 
reappear, adapted, however, to lots situ- 
ated in the middle of the block. The 
salient vertical projections can again be 
remarked. The horizontal lines of bal- 
conies have been omitted, while the ad 
vantages of balconies have been obtained 
for the tenants of some of the apart- 
ments by recesses on the face of the 
building at the level of the sixth floor. 
Of these two houses, however, the one 
on the Boulevard de Courcelles is very 
much the more interesting. Its archi- 
tect has been very discreet in the use of 
his ornament. The facade has been ad- 
mirably simplified, and its height has 
been emphasized less by two projections 
on the face of the fagade than by two 
towers, which have been wrought into 
the body of the building. The projec- 
tions, which up to the level of the sixth 
floor are comparatively flat, culminate in 
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the towers, whose importance the archi 
tect has very cleverly emphasized by 
means of the recessed balconies. This 
whole arrangement is ingenious and 
striking, without being flamboyant, and 
its effect has a kind of charm unusual in 
Parisian apartment houses, at least a 
part of which is due to boxes of plants, 
with which the facade is garnished at 
three different levels. 

Many of the newer apartment houses 
of Paris are, however, wholly lacking 
in the discretion characteristic of the 
two buildings on the Boulevard de 
Courcelles. In all contemporary French 
design there is a tendency towards the 
excessive elaboration and emphasis of 
ornamental detail; and this tendency 
finds many examples among the newer 
additions to the street architecture of 
Paris, some of which are as objection 
able as the most extreme examples of 
\merican Beaux-artism. The Hotel 
Madison on the Rue des Petits Champs 
is an instance of this kind. The archi- 
tect has overlaid the face of the build- 
ing with projections, which are badly 
composed, which are monstrous in size, 
and whose effect is both commonplace 
and vulgar. The two apartment houses 
at Nos. 38 and 40 Avenue de Trocadero 
are less commonplace, but they are 
hardly less vulgar. They are just as em 
phatically an example of bad street man- 
ners as the two old houses on Rue Cha- 
teaudun and Rue Babylone are examples 
of architectural dignity and courtesy. 
\nd they may be compared to those in- 
dividuals in French society which are 
described by Irenchmen as “arrivists,”’ 
and whose American analogues are 
sometimes described as “climbers.” 

(On the other hand the building at 
No. 44 Rue de Bassano is a good ex- 
ample of the contemporary Parisian 
apartment house in its better phase. The 
architect has not sought to depart from 
what was good in the tradition of Pari- 
sian street architecture, but he has not 
been afraid to give his building distinc- 
tion and individuality by many interest- 
ing variations from conventional prac- 
tice. The triple horizontal division of 
the facade remains its most conspicuous 
feature, but there is also a triple verti- 
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cal division which, although subordinate, 
gives the appearance of the facade a 
more than usual amount of self-posses- 
sion. lurthermore, instead of connect- 
ing his intermediate stories with pilas- 
ters, as has been so frequently done in 
Paris, the architect has obtained the 
same effect with more propriety by flat 
projections framing each of the groups 
of windows; and this excellent device 
has rendered advisable an arched in- 
stead of a flat opening for the windows 
of the third story. It should be added 
that the architect has been able to pre- 
serve an altogether unusual amount of 
solid wall space, which in itself gives 
the building unusual dignity, while at 
the same time he has been laudably dis- 
creet in the use of ornament. This 
building is an excellent example of the 
modern Parisian apartment house at its 
best, and if the desire for originality and 
variety never tempted architects to de- 
part any further than does this design 
from the Parisian convention, its effects 
would be distinctly beneficent. 

In conclusion, the readers’ attention }s 
invited to a couple of new business build- 


ings, such as those which are being 
erected in the vicinity of the Place de 
lOpera. The design of the house on the 


Rue de la Paix is clever but somewhat 
commonplace, and does not contain any 
novel feature except the unnecessarily 
elaborate framing of three of the win- 
dows on the third floor. The building at 
No. g Rue du Port Mahon is not fairly 
represented by the photograph, because 
the street on which it is situated is ex- 
tremely narrow, but, like the apartment 
house on the Rue de Bassano, it shows 
the new tendency of contemporary Pari- 
sian architecture at its best. And it 
is admirable for much the same reason 
as is the apartment house. It is indi- 
vidual; but its individuality is without a 
trace of self-assertive vulgarity; and it 
is impressive, not by reason of bloated, 
excessive ornamentation, but chiefly be- 
cause of the simplicity. of its treatment 
and the amount of plain and solid wall 
space which the architect has managed to 
secure. 

This article began with the assertion 
that during the next generation the 
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street architecture of Paris was likely to 
receive a somewhat different aspect and 
emphasis from that which Americans 
now associate with the city; and after 
the foregoing review of a few recent 
Parisian buildings, the reader will be 
better able to judge how far and in what 
this statement is true. Paris, of 
course, is not by way of becoming such 
an example of anarchical architectural 
individualism as is New York or Chi- 
cago, because buildings will always be 
limited to a certain height, and because, 
so far at least, the authority of the gen- 
eral French architectural tradition has not 
been impaired by insurrectionary novel- 
ties. Its appearance is not even in any 
danger of becoming as incoherently va- 
ried as is that of London, not only be- 
cause of this architectural conservatism, 
but because of the almost universal use 
which Parisian architects still make of 
their Caen stone. In so far as the con- 
sistency of the architectural appearance 
of the Parisian streets is due to a gen- 
eral uniformity of height, to a general 
uniformity of material, and to the con- 
tinued authority of an academic archi- 
tectural tradition, there are no conclusive 
indications that this consistency is being 
impaired. On the other hand there is 
an obvious and general revolt against 
the local tradition, which made for con- 
tinuity of design among the different 
houses on a block, and among the suc- 
cessive blocks, which make up the vista 
of a street. This revolt will in the 
course of time rob Parisian street archi- 
tecture of some of its propriety and per- 
haps of some of its dignity. Its man- 
ners are by way of becoming less those 
of a social gathering and more those of 
a political meeting, subject, of course, 
like all continental political meetings, to 
a tolerably rigorous control on the part 
of the police. In spite of certain bril- 
liant exceptions, the change has _ hith- 
erto injured rather than improved the 
appearance of the city; and the writer, 
after many walks through the newer 
parts of Paris, was sometimes inclined 
to believe that Parisian street architec- 
ture was on the road to decadence. But 
one could hardly make such an assertion 
without many reservations. The ten- 


sense 











dency towards individuality and novelty 
of design which it is showing, is far 
from being a necessarily decadent ten- 
dency, and it can already be credited with 
a few unusually good buildings against 
the larger number of unusually bad ones, 
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which must be placed on the other side 
of the account. Any final verdict upon 
the issue of current tendencies must be 
postponed until they have received a 
longer and more abundant expression. 
A. ©. David. 
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‘ Great Buildings as Described by Great 
Writers 


Edited by Albert C. Phelps, Assistant Professor of Architecture at 
Cornell University 


In presenting these descriptions and 
appreciations for the consideration and, 
it is hoped, the enjoyment of the readers 
of the Architectural Record, the editor 
of the series wishes to define its purpose 
and limitations. 

That there are in literature certain de 
scriptions of the great monuments un 
approachable in their sympathetic inter 
pretation and beauty of style is generally 
acknowledged. lor various reasons, 
among which may be mentioned lack of 
technical knowledge, inaccuracy of state- 
ment with reference to detail, disregard 
of general composition, narrowness of 
vision on the part of certain style en- 
thusiasts, and dogmatic assertion, these 
literary descriptions have been generally 
discredited by practical architects. 

It is believed, however, that many of 
the great writers have shown a _ poetic 
insight and sensitiveness to the spirit of 
the great masterpieces, which, coupled 
with facility of expression, have resulted 
in the production of works quite sur- 
passing the more scientific and, so far 
as mere technique is concerned, more 
accurate descriptions of professie nal 
architects and archaeologists. The point 
of view of these literary men is often 
unique, and their criticisms, though un 
conventional, are spontaneous and most 
helpful in arriving at an appreciation of 
the triumphs and failures of the works 
discussed. 


I. 


It is thought no apology is necessary 
for the extracts presented. Naturally 
there must be a difference of opinion 
regarding the authors and works se- 
lected, but has been the 
editor’s endeavor to choose 
writers who were temperamentally _fit- 
ted to appreciate the monuments de- 
scribed, and who have given us works 
of real sentiment and literary merit. 

It should be added that in this series 
there will be no attempt to give either 
complete technical descriptions or 
torical notes; 


in each case it 
earnest 


his- 
such descriptions are well 
known to every student of architecture. 
The purpose of these extracts is, while 
avoiding error in technical or 
historical statement, to assist to an ap- 
preciation of the monuments rather than 
to an accumulation of facts. 

The following account of a visit to 
Karnak by Bayard Taylor forms a part 
of a book of travels, “A Journey to 
Central Africa,” published in 1857. 
Taylor’s poetic temperament, keenness 
of perception and love of Oriental art 
specially fitted him to enjoy and impart 
to others much of the majesty, solem- 
nity and mystery of Egyptian architec- 
ture. He sees things clearly, strikes 
the keynote of the essential elements of 
beauty and grandeur in these great mon- 
uments, and sets forth their impression 
upon the beholder, together with the true 
atmosphere of their surroundings. 


oT 
gross 


A Visit to the Great Temple of Amen at Karnak 


And now we_ galloped forward, 
through a long procession of camels, 
donkeys and desert Arabs armed with 
spears, towards Karnak, the greatest 
ruin in the world, the crowning triumph 
of Egyptian power and Egyptian art. 
Except a broken stone here and there 
protruding through the soil, the plain is 


as desolate as if it had never been con- 
scious of a human dwelling, and only 
on reaching the vicinity of the mud 
hamlet of Karnak can the traveler real- 
ize that he is at Thebes. Here the 
camel path drops into a broad exca- 
vated avenue, lined with fragments of 
sphinxes and shaded by starveling aca- 
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cias. As you advance the sphinxes are 
- better preserved and remain seated on 
their pedestals, but they have all been 
decapitated. Though of colossal pro- 
portions, they are seated so close to 
each other that it must have required 
nearly two thousand to form the double 
row to Luxor. The avenue finally 
reaches a single pylon of majestic pro- 
portions, built by one of the Ptolemies, 
and covered with profuse hieroglyphics. 
Passing through this, the sphinxes lead 
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remains of the glorious temple? From 
all parts of the plain of Thebes | had 
seen it in the distance—a huge propy- 
lon, a shattered portico and an obelisk, 
rising above the palms. Whence this 
wilderness of ruins, spreading so far 
as to seem a city rather than a temple 

pylon after pylon, tumbling into enor- 
mous cubes of stone, long colonnades, 
supporting fragments of titantic roofs, 
obelisks of red granite and endless walls 
and avenues, branching out of isolated 


me a tS 
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“LONG COLONNADES SUPPORTING FRAGMENTS OF TITANIC ROOFS.” 


you to another pylon, followed by a pil- 
lared court and a temple built by the 
later Ramesides. This, I thought, while 
my friend was measuring the girth of 
the pillars, is a good beginning for 
Karnak, but it is certainly much less 
than I expect. “Taal min hennee!” 
(come this way!) called the guide, as 
if reading my mind, and led me up the 
heaps of rubbish to the roof and pointed 
to the north. 

Ah, there was Karnak! Had I been 
blind up to this time, or had the earth 
suddenly heaved out of her breast the 


portals? Yet they had stood as silently 
amid the accumulated rubbish of nearly 
four thousand years, and the sunshine 
threw its yellow luster as serenely over 
the despoiled: sanctuaries as if it had 
never been otherwise since the world 
began. Figures are of no use in de- 
scribing a place like this; but since | 
must use them I may say that the 
length of the ruins before us, from west 
to east, was twelve hundred feet, and 
that the total circumference of Karnak, 
including its numerous pylae, or gate- 
ways, is a mile and a half. 
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“TWO HAVE BEEN HURLED FROM THEIR PLACES AND THROWN AGAINST THE NEIGHBORING 
ONES, WHERE THEY STILL LEAN, AS IF WEARY OF HOLDING UP THE ROOF OF MASSIVE 
SANDSTONE.” 
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THE GREAT TEMPLE 


\We mounted and rode with fast-beat- 
ing hearts to the western, or main, en- 
trance, facing the Nile. The two towers 
of the propylon—pyramidial masses of 
solid = stone—are three hundred and 
twenty-nine feet in length, and the one 
Which is least ruined is nearly one hun- 
dred feet in height. ©n each side of 
the sculptured portal connecting them is 
a tablet left by the lrench army, re 
cording the geographical position of the 
principal Ikgyptian temples. We passed 
through and entered an open court, 
more than three hundred feet square, 
with a corridor of immense pillars on 
each side, connecting it with the towers 
of a second pylon nearly as gigantic as 
the first. A colonnade of lofty shafts, 
leading through the center of the court, 
once united the two entrances, but they 
have all been hurled down and lay as 
they fell, in long lines of disjointed 
blocks, except one, which holds its soli- 
tary lotus-bell against the sky. Two 
mutilated colossi of red = granite. still 
guard the doorway, whose lintel-stones 
are forty feet in length. Climbing over 
the huge fragments which have fallen 
from above and almost blocked up the 
passage, we looked down into the grand 
hall of the temple. 

I knew the dimensions of this hall 
beforehand; | knew the number and 
size of the pillars, but I was no more 
prepared for the reality than those will 
be who may read this account of it and 
afterward visit Karnak for themselves. 
It is the greatest good luck of travel 
that many things must be seen to be 
known. Nothing could have compen- 
sated for the loss of overwhelming con- 
fusion of awe, astonishment and delight 
which came upon me like a flood. I 
looked down an avenue of twelve pil- 
lars—six on each side—each of which 
was thirty-six feet in circumference and 
nearly eighty feet in height. Crushing 
as were these ponderous masses of 
sculptured stone, the spreading bell of 
the lotus blossoms which crowned them 
clothed them with an atmosphere of 
lightness and grace. In front, over the 
top of another pile of colossal blocks, 
two obelisks rose sharp and clear, with 
every emblem legible on their polished 
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sides. mn each side of the main aisle 
are seven other rows of columns—one 
hundred and twenty-two in all—each of 
which is about fifty feet high and 
twenty-seven in circumference. They 
have the Osiride form, without capitals, 
and do not range with the central 
shafts. In the efforts of the conquerors 
to overthrow them, two have been 
hurled from their places and thrown 
against the neighboring ones, where 
they still lean as if weary of holding 
up the roof of massive sandstone. | 
walked alone through this hall, trying 
to bear the weight of its unutterable 
majesty and beauty. That I had been 
so oppressed by Dendera seemed a 
weakness which I was resolved to con- 
quer, and I finally succeeded in looking 
on Karnak with a calmness more com- 
mensurate with its sublime repose—but 
not by daylight. 

My ride back to Luxor, toward eve- 
ning, was the next best thing after Kar- 
nak. The little animal I rode had be- 
come excited by jumping over stones 
and sliding down sand-heaps. Our 
guide began to show his Bedouin blood 
by dashing at full gallop toward the 
pylons and reining in his horse at a 
bound; and, to conclude, I became in- 
fected with a lawless spirit that could 
not easily be laid. The guide's eyes 
sparkled when I proposed a race. We 
left my friend and the water-carriers, 
bounded across the avenue of sphinxes 
and took a smooth path leading toward 
the desert. My mare needed but a 
word and a jog of the iron stirrup. 
\way we flew, our animals stretching 
themselves for a long heat, crashing the 
dry dourra stalks, clearing the water 
ditches and scattering on all sides the 
Arab laborers we met. After a glorious 
gallop of two or three miles my antago- 
nist was fairly distanced; but one race 
would not content him, so we had a 
second, and finally a third, on the beach 
of Luxor. The horses belonged to him, 
and it was a matter of indifference 
which was the swiftest; he raced merely 
for the delight of it, and so did I. 

The same gallant mare was ready for 
me at night. It was precisely full moon, 
and I had determined on visiting Kar- 
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nak again before leaving. There was 
no one but the guide and I; he armed 
with his long spear and I with my pis- 
tols in my belt. There was a wan haze 
in the air and a pale halo around the 
moon, on each side of which appeared 
two faint mock moons. It was a ghostly 
light, and the fresh north wind, com- 
ing up the Nile, rustled solemnly in the 
palm trees. We trotted silently to Kar- 
nak, and leaped our horses over the 
fragments until we reached the foot of 
the first obelisk. Here we dismounted 
and entered the grand hall of pillars. 
There was no sound in all the temple, 
and the guide, who seemed to compre 
hend my wish, moved behind me as 
softly as a shadow and spoke not a 
word. It needs this illumination § to 
comprehend Karnak. The unsightly 
rubbish has disappeared; the rents in 
the roof are atoned for by the moon- 
light they admit; the fragments shiv- 
ered from the lips of the mighty capi- 
tals are only the crumpled edges of the 
flower; a maze of shadows hides the 
desolation of the courts, but every pil- 
lar and obelisk, pylon and propylon is 
glorified by the moonlight. The soul of 
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Karnak is soothed and tranquilized. Its 
halls look upon you no longer with an 
aspect of pain and humiliation. Every 
stone seems to say: “I am not fallen, 
for I have defied the ages. I am a part 
of the grandeur which has never seen 
its peer, and I shall endure forever, for 
the world has need of me.” 

I climbed to the roof and sat looking 
down into the hushed and awful colon- 
nades till I was thoroughly penetrated 
with their august and sublime expres- 
sion. I should probably have remained 
all night, an amateur colossus, with my 
hands on my knees, had not the silence 
been disturbed by two arrivals of ro 
mantic tourists—an Englishman = and 
two Frenchmen. We exchanged salu- 
tations, and | mounted the restless mare 
again, touched her side with the stirrup, 
and sped back to Luxor. The guide gal- 
loped beside me, occasionally hurling 
his spear into the air and catching it 
as it fell, delighted with my readiness 
to indulge his desert whims. I found 
the captain and sailors all ready and my 
friend smoking his pipe on deck. In 
half an hour we had left Thebes. 

Bayard Taylor. 
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German city planning in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and well into 
the seventies, had regard principally to 
Vienna and Paris. These cities supplied 
two standard ideas: the development of 
a circumferential street and the cutting 
through of new streets on a great scale. 
In both cases Paris stood first; Vienna 
with its Ringstrasse followed the exam- 
ple of what in Paris had already been 
carried out under Colbert. The boule- 
vards of Paris were regarded in the nine- 
teenth century as the ideal streets of the 
cosmopolitan city—and they are that in 
a certain sense to-day. 

With the Third Napoleon Paris en- 
tered upon the ep ch of a wholesale cut- 
ting through of new streets in direct 
lines. Baron Haussmann began his pow- 
erful transforming activity: the renova- 
tion of the city from within outwards. 
Bold architects had planned similar 
work, even in the eighteenth century. 
But not until Haussmann’s work did all 
of those aims become realized; thence- 
forward new plans were continually de- 
veloping. Since then, the cutting 
through of new streets on a great scale 
has been an essential character of mod- 
ern French cities. These have been laid 
out either in the heart of the city or di- 
rectly through it. Examples that may 
be cited are those of the Rue de la Re- 
publique in Avignon, the Avenue Alsace- 
Lorraine in Toulouse, and in Lyons, the 
Rue de Hotel de Ville, Rue de la Re- 
publique, and Rue President Carnot— 
streets which burrow through almost the 
entire old quarter of the city. 

The artistic system, through which the 
new Paris offered compensation for so 
much that was destroyed, is that of the 
termination of streets by means of build- 
ings of special importance; this system 
at first was slowly developed. Its reali- 


zation by no means succeeded every- 
where, and in many cases the ideas were 
also an inheritance from the eighteenth 
So it was with the Madeleine. 


century. 


/ German City Planning 


The 


street 


Parisian 
planning shows itself at its best in the 
Avenue de l’Opéra. This is 1,100 metres 
long, of a stately width, and its vistas are 
terminated by the Louvre and the Opera 


artistic service of 


House. Indeed, a cold but distinguished 
work of art, a pompously genuine ex- 
pression of the Third Empire. How 
much more cheery and less tedious are 
the old boulevards with their crooked 
lines of seldom very expensive buildings! 
The Romanticists very rightly pointed 
out that the most successful expressions 
of deliberate city planning stand far be- 
hind that which has become historical. 

Also in other countries they began to 
improve crooked old city quarters by the 
cutting through of new streets. Cele- 
brated are those of London, which al- 
most completely transformed the heart 
of the old city. The boulevards that 
divide Brussels, those that have been 
cut through ancient Rome upon lines so 
violently antagonized—no German city 
has attacked old conditions in a way that 
anywhere near approaches these. The 
extension of the Konig Johannstrasse in 
Dresden, of the Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse 
in Berlin and Hamburg, of the Kaiser- 
strasse in Cologne, of the Grupen-Kar- 
marschstrasse in Hanover, and of the 
Hohen Markt and Rotem Turmtor (by 
the High Market and the Red Tower 
Gate) in Vienna—to name only a few 
examples—in significance stand ex- 
traordinarily behind those magnificent 
transformations, both in general import 
as well as in regard to the individual 
city. 

The German cities were in general 
more farseeing and hesitating. We 
have, fortunately, been spared such vio- 
lent transformations as those of the Ca- 
thedral Piazza in Milan, the Piazza Vit- 
torio Emanuele in Florence, and in Na- 
ples, etc. With us the cutting through 
of new streets was for the most part 
undertaken for double reasons: On ac- 
count of traffic and for the sake of ad- 
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FIG. 1. 
Extension of the KOnig Johannstrasse and of the Moritzstrasse from the Altmarkt 


Dresden: 


to the Pirnaischen Platz, respectively to the Pirnaischen Platz and to the Johann Georgen- 

strasse. 
The extension opens up the entrance to the Altmarkt from the westward (from the Pir- 
naischen Platz). The main connection was at once made; the line that crosses it at right 
arkt is not yet carried out. In connection with 


angles between the Kreuzkirche and the Neum 
the main traffic line, the extension of the Mori 
effected. 


mitting air and light in a too congested 
and unwholesome city quarter. It may 
be lamented that the picturesque Juden- 
gasse in Frankfort-on-the-Main was de- 
stroyed, but hardly any rational person 
could now be found who finally would 
not approve of what was done. The de- 
struction of the Giingeviertel in Ham- 
burg, of the street An der Mauer in 
Berlin, of the Badergasse in Dresden, 
will hardly be regretted by anybody. The 
thing here was to abolish with a firm 
hand evil conditions that had become 
historical. The only error was that the 
changes made were not decisive enough 
to give requisite depths for lots border- 


ing on the new streets. In general it 
can be said that the best results were 
reached in those cases where, for the 


newly constructed street, an entirely new 
direction was found instead of making it 
merely a widening of the old street. For 
here, in the latter instance, while width 
was gained in the street, court-space was 
sacrificed to make up for it. Hence the 
gain in air and light was only apparent. 


tzstrasse and the Johann Georgen-Allee was 


The cutting through of the Konig Jo- 
hannstrasse in Dresden (Fig. 1) has had 
much fault found with it. lor instance, 
the demolition of the beautiful Schén- 
burgschen Palace on the Moritzstrasse 
could have been avoided, and the street 
itself perhaps given a more effective 
character if it had been decided to turn 
an angle strongly northwards at a point 
where it cuts across the Moritzstrasse. 
But at the time when this was planned, 
in 1885, we were altogether too much 
under the influence of the theory of the 
unconditional superiority of the 
tilinear “avenue” to be able to carry out 
a project of that sort. 

This theory, which goes back to Paris, 
may now be regarded as overcome. 
Monstrous expenditures are no longer 
sacrificed to the passion to lay with iron 
hand, through the midst of old cities, a 
great straight line that is contradictory 
to their essential character. In this re- 
spect Darmstadt offers a very note- 
worthy example. In order to create the 
improvement represented in Figure 2 a 


rec- 
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Darmstadt 


strasse. is the decisiveness with 


of existing conditions so far as possible. 


the creation of an easy traffic route, but the 


quarter, 
lines. 


by no means small number of old houses 
had to be demolished. An almost en- 
tirely route was selected, and, in- 
deed, in very strong curves; thereby a 
street was created that in one place nar- 
rowed itself to a breadth of g metres, 
but in compensation for that circum- 
stance it is accompanied by two sightly 
open They were not afraid of 
the roundabout direction of the curve 
(340 metres in street length, instead of 
300 metres by an air line) in order to 
open up satisfactorily the entire city 
quarter by means of the improvement. 

\ similar tendency is shown by the 
improvements in Halle (Figs. 3 and 4). 
The attack upon old conditions is more 


new 


Spaces. 


i decisive, parallelism in the street lines 


was striven for—a modern system which 
eliminates entirely from the city quarter 
the character of the ancient order. The 
plan is feasible only after the demolition 
of nearly all the small houses, with other 
and far-reaching transformations of the 
individual property lines. Had_ they 
avoided straight lines to a still greater 
extent many a picturesque scene could 
have been preserved. [or instance, as 








FIG. 2. 
Extension from the Residential 
Noteworthy 


Palace and the Market Place to the Blumen- 


which entire blocks of houses were demolished. 
On the other side, however, is to be remarked the 


careful attention given to the preservation 


The object of carrying out the new line is not only 
best possible opening-up of the crooked city 
Note the open spaces that were created. 


No weight is given to parallelism of street 


igure 3 shows, only one of the new 
streets, that which leads from the Market 
to Gutjahrstrasse, would need to have 
received a more intense traffic. 

As a third example, the cutting 
through of a new street through the 
Scheunenviertel in Berlin (Fig. 5) may 
be cited. The infelicitous shapes which 
the straight lines resulted in here are to 
be noted: The numerous acute corners 
difficult to be built upon, the ugly open 
spaces at the rectangular points, the dis- 
regard of the old property lines which so 
often revenges itself in the shape of ex- 
tensive litigation. Great sacrifices were 
here offered to the rectilinear system. 

Here may be mentioned also, the 
opening up of important edifices, in par- 
ticular, great churches, to a free view. 
In the cases of the Cathedral of Cologne, 
the Cathedral and the new Minster at 
Wiirzburg, St. Stephen’s Church in 
Vienna, the Minster in Ulm, the Cathe- 
dral of Metz, and in various other places, 
more or less magnificent open spaces 
have been created, principally for mo- 
tives of embellishment, but especially 
for the sake of extricating the edifices 
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in question from a constricted environ- 
ment, and to enhance their effectiveness. 

The intention is certainly praise- 
worthy, but the results do not always 
warrant the undertaking. It is just by 
means of the opening-up of monumental 
buildings to free view—a process which 
only too often leads to the naked exposure 
of the structure in question—that we are 
led to appreciate the artistic value of the 
nestling together of buildings; that is, 
in particular, in furnishing a standard 
for estimating the size of the subordinate 
structures. The human eye needs an ob 
ject whereby comparisons may be made 
in order to value measurements. The 
effect of St. Peter’s in Rome, often dwelt 
upon—that is, that the building actually) 
looks smaller than it really is—has its 
explanation in the fact that all the sur- 
rounding structures and all the details 
were designed in relation to the whole. 
The surprising effectiveness of many 
medieval buildings consists in the cir- 
cumstance that details constructed in a 
relatively small manner stand in an ap- 
parently false relation to the size of the 
entire project. Now a house, or, more 
properly, the story of a building, is a 
standard of measurement with which the 
spectator is familiar. Before the open- 
ing up of the cathedral to free view it 
was surrounded by houses, and, although 
these were four or five stories high, 
they were overtowered in tenfold meas- 
ure. By this means the greatness of the 
cathedral was apparent to the eye. But 
now it stands either released from that 
environment or associated with new 
buildings which, from motives of “dig- 
nity,” have been designed to be as 
stately as possible, and therefore furnish 
large units for comparison. by these 
means the cathedral is correspondingly 
dwarfed. The “monumental” environ- 
ment diminishes its effectiveness; the 
old-time booths and little houses huddled 
at its base enhanced it. For the sake of 
the cathedral, hundreds of thousands in 
money have been expended; in return, 
not even the thanks of those informed 
in art have been earned. The laity, how- 
ever, stands doubtfully shaking its head. 
So much has been done to it, and never- 
theless the cathedral was more beauti- 


ful before. And the artists, who once 
so gladly included it in their pictures, 
are now gone to other parts, never to 
return. Most unfortunate, however, is 
the effect of the buildings placed upon 
the free, open space. The medieval 
architects who created that cathedral 
certainly knew what was good for the 
appearance of their work. They never 
built in the middle of a place; they al- 
ways added to it smaller structures 
(cloisters, arcades, chapels, etc.) ; they 
most always took pains either to have 
city dwellings arranged close to their 
work, or took no trouble to prevent it. 
If only there was left sufficiently free 
room from which one could see the 
building in its essential parts at a suff- 
ciently remote point of view. Such an 
opening up of a building is shown by 
Figure 6. The Saint Nicholas Church 
( Nikolaikirche) at Stralsund was ringed 
about by small buildings, which in them- 
selves were artistically worthless. These 
have been entirely removed, and in their 
place gardens have been laid out. It is 
very questionable whether this radical 
procedure has been felicitous for the 
building for whose sake it was under- 
taken. It would, perhaps, have been 
better to have permitted single buildings 
to remain standing, or in their places to 
have erected new ones of an architec- 
ture small in scale and especially de- 
signed to the end that the main building 
would apear to “grow up” above it. As 
a more fortunate opening up of a mon- 
umental building, the Stadtkirche (City 
Church) in Darmstadt (Figs. 7 and 9) 
may be cited. The question here was to 
give air and space about the building. 
But they did not go to work to isolate 
it; instead of that, with genuinely artis- 
tic regard, they took pains to keep it in 
relation with its environment, and to 
bring this into a picturesque relation to 
the church. By this means a sufficient 
open space was gained for the protection 
of the churchgoers from the street traffic. 

The necessity for street widening is 
mostly served by a correction of the 
streets through alteration in the “lines 
of flight.” A red line may easily be 
drawn upon the city plan, and the ap- 
proval of this line as the future “line of 
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FIGS. 3 AND 4. 

Halle-on-the-Saale: The old city quarter between ‘‘Markt”’ and ‘alter Markt’’ is newly laid 
out, unfortunately not without a prosaic modification of the city scene. Noteworthy is the ex- 
tension of the Promenade, through the Ringstrasse leading to the Moritzburg, thus completing 
the girdle about the city. The mill canal (Miihlgraben) is deep lying at this point; the Burg 


and the Residential Palace stands high, giving a site that encourages interesting solutions of 
the problem. 
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flight” is not so difficult to achieve, since 
in the next moment its effect upon the 
individual ground properties does not 
make itself perceptible. The city au- 
thorities know that the first steps to such 
corrections are the most agreeable. 
When the time comes to prohibit altera- 
tions in old houses, to forbid the ugly 
protruding old gabled walls to back in 
beside new buildings, and, at last, in 
order to do away with the old evil con- 
ditions, to expropriate the land where 
the buildings have not yet been moved 


— 














the traffic habituates itself to lines of 
movement which lead around the midst 
of the city. A careful administration en- 
courages these ways, and relieves the 
midst of the city; but the widening of 
the streets burdens it, for they compel 
new structures to be erected in the heart 
of the city, and thereby prevent the dif- 
fusion of urban life over greater areas. 
Berlin could not have developed itself if 
traffic had been compelled to keep to the 








neighborhood of the Rathaus (City 
Hall). And Vienna would have been 
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Berlin: An extension of the Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse and the Strassburger and Prenzlauer 


Strasse in the Scheunenviertel. 


back—not until then do all the evils of 
hasty planning show themselves. At all 
events, from the very first, care should 
be had to obtain not only a correct con- 
figuration of the street space, but also a 
proper utilization of the newly shaped 
lots. 

New plans for entire old city quarters 
have been undertaken in which numer- 
ous old streets have received correction. 
So was it in Vienna, in Dresden. This is 
a very dangerous undertaking. The 
broadness of a street attracts traffic. If 
the old city quarter has narrow streets 


able to develop itself much better if the 
Ringquarter had not been made so much 
a special showplace as an expansion of 
the old city. This may best be observed 
in the Karntner Ring and the Schotten 
Ring. 

Street reformation often destroys much 
more than it serves. It should, there- 
fore, be carried out with the greatest 
foresight. The idea that for a hand- 
some street rectilinear and parallel mar- 
gins are a requisite should never more 
be the standard. Some vigorous words 
of Mayor Adickes, of Frankfort, against 
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the wish of several members of the City 
Council to reform the Trierische Strasse 
in that city in rectilinear fashion may 
here be cited: “The entire old city, ad- 
mired by all friends of art, would be 
ruined should we set to work to revise 
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growing love for what has become his- 
torical draws streams of tourists to pic- 
turesque old cities. The new buildings 
attract few strangers; the old cities 
invite them. Our modern hosts of pil- 
grims turn their steps toward Heidel- 
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Stralsund: Opening up of St. 


it in rectilinear fashion,” he said in 1808. 
“Such a procedure would be nothing 
less than barbarous!” In many another 
city the local authorities have not yet 
advanced to that stage of knowledge. 
Desires for the preservation of an- 
cient city scenes are increasing. The 


Nicholas Church to a free view. 


berg, Rothenburg, Nuremberg, Hildes- 
heim; not to the rapidly growing new 
cities. Hence, when we destroy the old 
quarters of cities it is a transgression 
against self-interest, as well as against 
history and against good taste. 

The excuse which is made by friends 
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Darmstadt: Opening up of the city church (Stadtkirche). It is particularly interesting to 
note how, before the entrance, quiet and traffic-free open spaces have been developed for the 
chureh-goers, so that they may here come together before and after the service. These offer 
interesting and picturesque prospects; the church, in itself not of great significance, is given 


an effective prominence. 











of such street reformations is mostly 
one of doubt as to the value of the old 
buildings: first, the practical value; then, 
also, the esthetic. When the owner of 
an old house has the intention to build 
upon a valuable lot a new building 
adapted to his purposes that is something 
difficult to hinder. The proposed re- 
formation, however, incites him to such 
procedure, and for that there is seldom 
a correspondingly strong incentive. Who 
assists the constituted authority with ad- 
vice as to whether a certain building is 
worth preserving on esthetic grounds? 
The answer can calmly be given: this 
may not come from the residents of the 
city itself. These almost always under- 
estimate the value of picturesque parts 
of their city, just as the peasant is not 
sensitive to the landscape charm of the 
region in which he dwells. Persons cap- 
able of judgment must be sought for 
in other cities, for their vision is clear. 
And, above all, one thing should be 
borne in mind: Something new can be 
made any day, but it requires hundreds 
of years to produce something old! 
Therefore the old, even when it is in- 
conspicuous, has more distinction than 
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the new, notwithstanding that the latter 


may be ever so splendid. And, then, 


although for hundreds of years people 


have had the good sense to preserve an 
ancient structure, the folly of a moment 
is sufficient to destroy it. 

especially worthy of attention is the 


growing attention which is given, for 


example, to the demolition of the gates 
of old fortifications. During the first 
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Old gates were left standing free. So 
it was with the Holstentor in Liibeck, 
so with the gates of Cologne, the Burg- 
tor in Vienna, the Berliner gate in Stet- 
tin, and many others. In these cases the 
gate was deprived of its intrinsic pur- 
pose; therewith its effectiveness was in- 
jured, for it was just the carrying of 
traffic through the narrow arch that was 


the most characteristic factor in the 
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FIGS. 
Nuremberg: traffic 
(White Tower). 


Revision of the 


half of the nineteenth century innumer- 
able were those sacrificed to hatred of 
the “dismal” Middle Ages. With the 
romantic period they began to preserve 
these where traffic considerations did not 
demand their destruction. Still “traffic” 
was a very severe and remorseless mas- 
ter. Many an old city robbed itself of 
its most beautiful features to serve the 
conceit of an apparent necessity. 


10 TO 16. 
Ways through the 


Laufertor and the Weissen Turm 


entire motive. Thereto comes the value 
of the gateway tower in the street vista, 
which thus materially gains in pictur- 
esque effect. Hence it was a cause for 


rejoicing in Dresden when the St. 
George gate (Georgentor) was pre- 


served, and therewith was richly im- 
proved in its relations to traffic. Ina 
like sense are the transformations of the 
Weissen Turm (Figs. 10 and 12) and 
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Laufertor (Figs. 15 and 16) in Niirn- 
berg to be regarded. 

The second great event in the city 
planning of the nineteenth century was 
the demolition of the walls at Vienna 
and the competition of 1858 for the 
planning of the site in a_half-circle 
around the old city. lor this the de- 
signing of a monumental Ringstrasse, 
or circumferential way, was demanded. 
This was the first opportunity for Ger- 
man city planning to solve a compli- 
cated problem. For in Vienna it con- 
cerned not only the convenient subdivi 
sion of the territory for building pur- 
poses, but also the questions of traffic 
and of artistic adornment. At that time 
Vienna was undoubtedly the foremost 
German city and the one richest in traf- 
fic; the task was to relate to these cir- 
cumstances numerous buildings of pre- 
eminent artistic value. 

Unfortunately, the results of the plan- 
ning did not entirely correspond to the 
artistic merits of the competition. The 
building authorities worked up a fourth 
plan upon the basis of the three-prize 
plans; this, as a matter of fact, was no 
improvement. For instance, numerous 
ideas of the particular plan which was 
most Viennalike in character (by Van 
der Niill and Siccardsburg) were elimi- 
nated; these included a partial preser- 
vation of the old fortifications, which 
thus would have woven picturesque 
effects into the city scene. The prece- 
dent of the inner boulevard of Paris 
affected Vienna too powerfully. Hence 
it did not result in a really artistic plac- 
ing of the many monumental buildings 
erected on the site of the fortifications. 
Very significant results were achieved, 
but much more significant might have 
been achieved. 

Since nearly all German cities were 
surrounded by fortified walls well into 
the nineteenth century, similar circum- 
stances repeat themselves nearly every- 
where. The cities which also remained 
fortresses until after the Napoleonic 
wars—in particular those whose sur- 
rounding walls and glacis were still fur- 
ther extended and strengthened after 
these wars, and which thus were late in 
the utilization of the fortification sites for 


municipal purposes—are relatively more 
fortunate in what was done than those 
which lost their walls earlier. For in the 
first half of the nineteenth century plan- 
ning on such a grand scale was seldom 
thought of, as towards the end of the 
century it became possible to carry out 
in Cologne, Strassburg, Mainz, Erfurt, 
Magdeburg, Wiirzburg and other cities. 
In these instances the old city was sur- 
rounded by a belt so broad that it was 
possible for the city planner to design 
and create with almost a free field. Un- 
fortunately, this often occurred in such 
a way that not much was left over from 
the historical conformation of the site. 

In the case of nearly all cities a ring, 
more or less closed in on all sides, for 
the most part with promenade ways, 
came into being. Such an instance is to 
be seen, for example, in Gottingen (Fig. 
18), which, through the preservation of 
the ancient walls, was converted into a 
richly diversified pleasureway. The de- 
sirable accompaniment of such a way by 
traffic streets, such as in the case of 
Vienna bordered by the Ringstrasse, is 
here, to be sure, not entirely attained. In 
Halle (lig. 3) it was not feared to make 
decisive attacks upon the internal cir- 
cumstances in order to bring the ring 
to a conclusion on the north and west 
sides of the old city. Here not incon- 
siderable differences of level in site pre- 
sented difficulties in the way of a facile 
carrying out of what was planned. 

For the most part, however, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the 
street plan for the ring about the old 
cities lay already determined. With the 
sudden and strong growth of the cities 
since the vears of the sixties and seven- 
ties the development of the rings and 
the adjacent outlying quarters was for 
the most part neglected. Development 
began with the laying out of new build- 
ing districts in the open country, or, at 
least, in a region where few hindrances 
to the plan were presented. It seldom 
happened that far-sighted men were en- 
able to accomplish what was really great, 
and this occurred for the most part only 
in the royal cities. 

The leading city planners of that time 
were the building companies, who, in 
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GERMAN 


the speculative era, developed the new 
districts, which grew up out in the open 
country like mushrooms out of the 
ground. They planned, to be sure, with 
regard to their returns, though not 
without greatness and far-sightedness. 
Claims worth regarding are to be found, 
above all, in the plans of the Berlin quar- 
ter Deutsch-Wilmersdorf, and that in- 
stituted in common for Friedenau_ by 
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In most instances an axis is created; 
indeed, in the Berlin examples this in 
both cases was strongly laid in a north- 
south direction, regardless of the fact 
that the central point of Berlin lay tm 
the northeast. About this axis is 
grouped a succession of street lines and 
open spaces which on paper present a 
“handsome plan-picture.”” This is ac- 
complished by means of the greatest 
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FIG. 17—CHEMNITZ—THE PLANNING OF A CITY QUARTER IN THE OPEN COUNTRY. 


Example of an older manner in planning. 


Note how easy it might have been to lay out 


the streets in accordance with property boundaries and thereby achieve a simple distribution 
of the site, instead of the thoroughly unpractical properties that now result everywhere. 
These, therefore, will make readjustments necessary. It may further be noted that in the 
entire great territory there is no appropriate open space adapted to a monumental building, 
and that no interesting development of open spaces is to be found Many open spaces appear 
to be fragments of land that were left over in working up the plan. 


several building companies. Both of 
these manifest the formalistic, academic 
motives of the work of that time. Simi- 
lar formal plans were developed in great 
number. The plans of the southerly 
city quarter of Hanover, and of the dis- 
trict between the university and orang- 
erie in Straussburg, may be mentioned as 
examples that declare themselves with 
special clarity. 





possible perfection in the syinmetry of 
both sides of the axis. The plan thus 
appeared to be a thing sufficient to it- 
self. The lateral connections were but 
slightly cultivated; little was thought of 
any through traffic outside of the axis. 
The division of the city was so worked 
up as to equalize to the greatest possible 
extent the lots on the side streets. 

This system, in the ’sixties and ’seven- 
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ties, was universally hailed as an artistic 
advance over the older checkerboard 


planning—such, for instance, as in 
northern Munich, between Ludwig- 


strasse and Schleissheimerstrasse, as in 
the English, American and Plauensche 
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The municipal exhibition at Dresden 
showed such plans only in isolated fash- 
ion; for the most part these had to be 
incorporated in later work from plans 
of a former period. ‘Typical, for exam- 
ple, is the partial plan of Chemnitz, repre- 











FIG. 18 
development of the “‘ring’’ about the city. 


GOttingen: The 
quarters in Dresden, in the Feuersee 
quarter in Stuttgart, in the outlying dis- 
tricts of Leipsic, that have grown up 
since about 1850, in the Alster quarter 
in Hamburg, and in so many other cities 
in wearisome monotony. 


sented in Figure 17: It is laid out upon a 
site where the ground rises towards 
Flur Bernsdorf. A somewhat horizon- 
tally curved street divides an extensive 
region which still consists of agricul- 
tural properties. The city planner had 
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an entirely free hand. But he did not even 
attempt to avoid the difficulties presented 
by an unpractical cutting-up of the in- 
dividual properties. Extensive dismem- 
berments will become necessary in order 
to allow sharp angles in the separate 
properties to be better shaped for the 
sake of utilizing left-over fragments of 
land now unfit for building purposes. 
And all this for the sake of achieving in 
the organization of the plan a certain 
regularity which amounts to nothing less 
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the faults of this checkerboard system. 
It proved itself inadapted to the control 
of diversified traffic. If the streets lead- 
ing in one direction led to the traffic- 
centre, the others were left almost desti- 
tute of traffic. The necessity of crossing 
the district in diagonal directions could 
be met only by taking the most exas- 
perating zigzag lines. The more com- 
plicated did traffic become, so much the 
more repugnantly did the stiffness of 
the plan system manifest itself. 
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. FIG. 19. 

Charlottenburg: The revision of a city plan through the introduction of great through 
traffic-lines and a sequestrated residential quarter free of traffic. Note the endeavor to develop 
direct traffic routes by means of diagonals, and to mitigate somewhat the hopeless monotony 
of the old planning by the introduction of curves, etc 


than tediousness. In Charlottenburg 
(Fig. 19) the plan of regular character 
made decades before for the quarter that 
lies beyond the Ringbahn ( Belt Railway) 
has been replanned in the portions not 
yet built upon, in order to introduce new 
lines for through traffic, together with 
some diversity. 

Made wiser by experience, city plan- 
ners began in the ‘seventies to recognize 








Corresponding objections on the score 
of beauty arose. Antagonism to the un- 
bearable tediousness of the systemat- 
ically laid out cities gained in force. The 
words of Moltke, in which he celebrated 
the quaint ramifications of Vienna in 
contrast to the regularity of Berlin, be- 
came celebrated. It was in the same ut- 
terance that he further attributed in- 
ferior patriotism to the rectilinear cities 
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of France than to those with crooked 
streets. No less quoted are the words 
of the great humorist, Oberlander, who 
compared the regular cities with the 
structure of the lower animals, and the 
old cities with the forms of richly or- 
ganized beings permeated with intelli- 
gence. New systems began to be sought 
after without much success in finding 
something better; hence, salvation was 
again sought in the blending of various 
systems, in particular that of the star 
(round-point) with the checkerboard. 
Thus there arose further city plans of 
the “handsome plan-picture” type. Up 
to to-day these are still in favor. A spe- 
cially significant example is the new 
planning of the Leipziger quarter in 
Dresden. 

A fundamental condition for such 


planning is regular topography. This 
was frequently overlooked. Thus the 


Dresden suburb, Plauen, developed a 
“handsome plan-picture’ for the region 
about the Bismarck Tower, erected upon 
a height, but with the transfer of the 


geometric plan-lines to the ground itseif 
fairly horrible discordant conditions 
showed themselves. Nevertheless, the 
plan was carried out. The streets have 
grades as high as 10%. In winter, with 
glare ice, they are hardly passable. But 
since the plan has been authoritatively 
adopted, there is no power to reject it. 

The planning of the “handsome pic- 
ture” led to peculiarly involved street re- 
lations. One might almost believe that 
considerations of arabesque ornament had 
influenced the city planner. He endeav- 
ored to bring together many lines on one 
spot, to create crossing points through 
which the lace-work of streets was artis- 
tically worked up. The objections on 
the score of traffic-technique that are to 
be made to this procedure will be else- 
where enlarged upon. But at the time 
when academic architecture was predom- 
inant, these objections could not make 
this sufficiently felt. 

Cornelius Gurlitt. 


Translation by Sylvester Baxter. 
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“LARS ANDERSON ROOM.” 


LOUNGING ROOMS—THE METROPOLITAN CLUB. 
Washington, D. C. Heins & La Farge, Architects. 
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BILLIARD ROOM. 


See 


MAIN FLOOR HALL—THE METROPOLITAN CLUB. 
Washington, D. C. Heins & La Farge, Architects. 








; DINING ROOM—THE METROPOLITAN CLUB. 
Washington, D. C. Heins & La Farge, Architects. 
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LIBRARY—THE METROPOLITAN CLUB. 
Washington, D. C. Heins & La Farge, Architects. 





NOTES & COMMENTS 





This is the decade of 
A GREAT large improvements for 


the benefit of commerce 
WATER PARK and transportation and 


IN New York City is get- 
JAMAICA BAY ting her share of them. 
The scope of these 
undertakings is wide, 
but there is one phase of New York’s system 
of communication which has received 
less attention than it deserves Millions 
are being spent annually to create ampler 
and cheaper channels of land communica- 
tion, via New York, between the great manu- 
facturing and industrial sections of the coun- 
try. But what is being done to provide for 
the rapid growth of her sea _ trade? So 
valuable has dock-space become on_ the 
banks of lower Manhattan Island that many 
of the lesser interests which have been un 
able to meet the steady increase in wharf- 
age rates have been forced to seek quarters 
in localities that are ill-suited for their pur- 
poses as receiving and_ shipping points 
Even many of the highest priced dock sites 
are in such a condition of congestion and 
dilapidation that they command their high 
rentals only because other equally expensive 
locations are in worse shape One gets a 
very fair impression of the poor condition 
of New York’s waterfront from the deck of 
a North River or an East River ferryboat. 
It is a feature of the metropolis in which 
distance lends enchantment to the view, for 
nothing can be more incongruous than the 
contrast between its wonderful towering 
skyscrapers and the generally squalid con- 
dition of its docks 
Greater New York needs new dock facili- 
ties as much as subways, and if she does 
not get tnem, her commerce will cease to de- 
velop with her population. This means, of 
course, that other cities will get the com- 
merce that she loses. Most of her best deep 
waterfront is already taken up, and no great 
extent is to be had without dredging on a 
large scale. If it can be dredged, and if 
ships can be got inside, there seems to be no 
better place for a great meeting place of 
seagoing trade than Jamaica Bay, which, as 
most New Yorkers know, is practically a 
great inland lake close to the ocean and 


miles nearer Europe than Battery Park. In 
March, 1906, Mayor McClellan appointed a 
commission of three engineers to consider 
the possibilities of Jamaica Bay as a solu- 
tion of the city’s dock problem. The com- 
mission, while agreeing on the general prac 
ticableness of making Jamaica Bay into a 
great harbor, differed widely in their layout 
if the system of docks and wharves, and 
issued a majority and minority report. Both 
reports propose to dredge material from the 
bottom of the bay to raise the swamps and 
lowlands to the requisite heignat and deepen 
the channels the majority report to 20 the 
minority report to 40 feet in the same 
operation and to deepen the channel through 
tockaway Inlet to the ocean by dredging. 
The najority report, in addition would 
build a jetty 2,000 feet into the ocean to in- 
tercept the sand which is continually car- 
ried by the currents from the east into the 
inlet. 

These docks, of course, would be modern in 
size, arrangement and in systems of tran- 
sit, vards and factories by which they would 
be served, and would be, in consequence, 
much more effective than the antiquated 
things that have received our foreign trade 
for generations; so that, considering the 
tediousness and difficulty of dredging and 
construction, the vast increase of commerce 


or 


necessary to fill up the 25 miles or so of 
docks that the shores of the bay would 
carry, it would certainly be many years be- 
fore they would all be occupied. New 
York’s commerce obviously cannot go on in- 
creasing at its present rate forever; from 
one cause or another there must come a time 
when it will slacken or suspend its growth. 
Moreover, New Jersey, which has excellent 
facilities for similar development in Newark 
Bay and the Hackensack Meadows which 
are on the mainland and crossed by most of 
the main lines of railroad, cannot be ex- 
pected to lag behind in the race for business 

Until future growth requires their develop- 
ment, Harold A. Caparn, a New York land- 
scape architect, proposes utilizing the flats 
within the bay as depositories for the material 
making them navigable, and using them as a 
great water park for all kinds of aquatic 
sports, sailing, rowing, motor boating, steam- 
boat excursions, swimming, fishing, and even 
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summer camping. There are about 4,200 
acres of these flats, mostly submerged at 
high tide and already belonging to the city, 
so that little more than the expense of rais- 
ing them a few feet above high water is 
needed to secure for Greater New York a 
pleasure ground quite unique in character 
and usefulness. As the waters must be deep 
ened, and places found for the excavated 
material, the filling may be said to cost 
nothing. <A topsoil that would nourish the 
roots of trees and plants, and ho!d the sand 
in its place can be formed by the mud from 
the bottom of the bay and by the street 
sweepings of the city. Access to this archi- 
pelago of green islands and tortuous chan- 
nels would be mainly by a boulevard run 
ning alongside the Long Island Railroad 
which crosses the bay and by excursion 
steamboats which would leave various points 
along the shores, and visit places of interest 
on the islands. Planting shou!d be kept gen- 
erally low, mainly of native shrubs and 
plants, and the whole treatment calculated 
to preserve the sentiment of flatness, monot 
ony and vast extent which now give tne 
region its individuality and charm. 

We are thus left to imagine a vast circle 
of commerce, an apparently endless chain of 
great docks and wharves served by a water- 
way three-quarters of a mile wide dotted 
with all kinds of shipping from ocean liners 
downward, and all enfolding numbers of 
spreading green islands with pleasure craft 
of a great city riding on the ample and tor- 
tuous channels. This surely is a picture of 
a superb civic possession, a scene unparal- 
leled among the municipal parks of the 
world, and having the advantage of costing 
so little that the city would not feel the ex 
pense. But, park or no park, it is to be 
hoped that New York will not give up any 
part of her holdings in Jamaica Bay and 
discover her mistake when it is too late to 
get them back. 

The announcement 
that within a few years 


TO RE- the sinking fund pay 
HAUSSMANNIZE ments of the city of 
Paris will—if not 

PARIS 


heroically checked—ex- 
tinguish the municipal 
debts of 1865 and 1869, 
opens an alluring prospect to Parisians—and 
to cities in general And such is the atti 
tude of mind in these civically ambitious 
days, that the allurement is not so much the 
possibility of reduced taxes as the oppor- 
tunity for vast new borrowing and great 
public works. The courage that would ade- 





quately meet this situation is naturally not 
lacking in Paris, and the Prefect of the 
Seine has laid before the Municipal Coun- 
cil a magnificent scheme of improvement and 
beautification, worked out after several 
years of study by experts. The idea is to 


compass the improvements by extending the 
present payments into the sinking fund un 
til 1945, and so to avoid the appearance of a 
new tax. Of the proposed improvements, 
*““Municipal Journal” says: ‘“‘At an expendi 
ture of $80,000,000 out of a total issue of 
$120,000,000 securities, it is proposed to 
clear spaces about the overcrowded centers 
and widen the streets. Large sums are ap- 
portioned for providing in the new parts 
gardens, school yards, and promenades. On 
improving the headquarters of the twenty 
Mayoralities into which municipal Paris is 
divided, $5,000,000 will be spent.” Doubt 
less all this will prove a prod to the recently 
widely awakened cities of the United States 


The lighting com 

mittee of the Civic 

STREET League of St. Louis 
LIGHTING has issued a well- 
printed and well-illus- 

REPORT trated pamphlet of 44 


pages containing its 

report. While the sub- 
ject is “Street Lighting in St. Louis,” the 
problem discussed is so common to all cities 
that the report is of pretty general applica 
tion. It considers the relative merits of 
municipal ownership, competition and regu- 
lation, decides that competition is ineffect- 
ive and that “municipal operation should 
not be undertaken until the power to regu- 
late and control has’ been’ thoroughly 
tested.”” It states the conclusion that “for 
the present at least the residential section 
of the city should be lighted by gas,’ and 
it contains a chapter on ornamental street 
light fixtures, which to architects is prob- 
ably its most interesting portion. Most of 
the illustrations deal with this subject. The 
lighting of the business streets of Los 
Angeles—on the whole probably the most 
artistical'y effective and most interesting 
experiment of its kind in America—is de 
scribed at length, with costs, ete. Other 
cities referred to are St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Denver, Rochester, and San Francisco. The 
combination of light and trolley pole, as 
effected in the three cities last named, is 
still in the experimental stage as far as de- 
sign is concerned; but where the overhead 
trolley is in use, as it commonly is, some 


such union is very desirable 




















NOTES AND 

The arranging of the 
terms of the competi- 
tion for the “archi- 
tectural monument in- 
cluding a statue’”’ that 
is to be erected in Lon- 
“World’s 

Shakespeare Me- 
settle definitely the dis- 
puted question whether the memorial should 
take the form of theatre or monument. The 


CO-OPERATIVE 
MONUMENTS 


don as a 


morial,’’ seems to 


committee desires that the monument be 
completed by 1916, the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s death, and its recently pub- 
lished statement on the subject makes it 
clear that the financial aspect of the sub- 
ject had a good deal to do with the rejection 
of the proposal of a national theatre. Ac- 
cepting the decision, it may be reflected 
that the construction of monuments, or of 
monumental buildings, by the co-operation 
of the people of many lands—even of many 
nations—is something new in history. The 
Peace Building at the Hague, for example, 
and the World’s Shakespeare memorial are 
enterprises that have had no parallel, in 
the breadth of their representativeness and 


the resources that stand back of them, prior 
to the recent knitting together of all the 
earth with strands of wire. But it cannot 
be said that modern genius rises to its op 
portunity, when one thinks that the Par- 
the fora, the mediaeval cathedrals, 
the expression of single cities—of 
towns, as we would say to-day. It were bet- 
ter to defer ‘‘world’’-construction until a 
world-genius is born to make them worthy. 


thenon, 
were 


So far as reported, 
Ridgewood, N. J., is 


RE-PLANNING the first of the towns 
A that are properly 
suburbs of great cities 
SUBURB 

to engage aé_é profes- 

sional town-planner to 

make a report on its 

possibilities for improvement. The work, 
which has just been completed for Ridge- 
wood, ought to have interesting results. It 


was ordered by the Board of Trade—a mis- 
named organization, for, as a village of com- 


muters, Ridgewood has practically no trade 
of its own—and there is a determination to 
profit by the advice and suggestions se- 
cured The public spirit of the town not 
only furnished the money to pay the town- 
planner, but it subscribed enough more to 


handsomely his report, and having 
committed itself so far it is not likely now 
to desist. Ridgewood has about 2,500 popu- 
lation, is charmingly situated in that beauti- 


publish 
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ful country with many streams which the 
Erie Railroad penetrates between Passaic 
and Tuxedo, and the planning—or re-plan- 
ning—here of a residential suburb, almost 
exclusively occupied by the well-to-do, may 
well have been a pleasant task. To make the 
Station the focal point, facilitating and 
shortening the means of approach to it; to 
increase the beauty and restfulness of the 
quiet residential streets while enhancing the 
convenience of the street plan; to lay out 
a beautiful drive and proper recreative op- 
portunities; to provide for a rapid and con- 
siderable growth in population, and to bring 
all this within the financial resources of a 
little town—those were the main objects of 


Mr. Robinson’s report. Obviously its ser- 
vice was social more than commercial or 
industrial, but in proportion as its social 


service is effective, it must make directly 
for the town’s prosperity. In fact, the won- 
der is that more suburban communities have 
not taken up this movement for re-planning 
on aé_e scientific and comprehensive scale, 
which is fraught with so much possible good 


to them. Such work in cities is expensive 
business. Yet they have gone into it to a 
marvelous extent, though with them the 
promised improvements are_- spectacular 


mainly, while with small towns they are not 
aesthetic only; they enter into the intimate 
home life of the citizens. It is significant, 
too, that in Europe this re-planning is be- 
coming most emphatically a small town and 
suburban movement. Ridgewood will have, 
perhaps, the distinction of starting that 
movement here. = 





There has_ recently 

THE been published in leaf- 
let form the address 

RAILROAD delivered last autumn 
AND THE before the American 
TOWN Civic Association on 
the improvement of 

railroad stations and 


their grounds. The facts that the speaker 
was Joseph T. Richards, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s chief engineer on maintenance 
of way, and that he concerned himself with 
the and financial aspects of the 
question, make his argument particularly 
interesting and valuable. He quoted with 
approval the statement of an officer of a cer- 
tain road to the effect that his company 
would be justified in expending $5,000 or 
$6,000 to build for a shabby little town an 
attractive station and put a garden around 
it, since the half dozen new houses that 
would certainly be constructed in the town 
almost at once, as a result of these improve- 
ments, would alone pay the interest on the 


business 
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money thus expended. Applying the thought 
to cities, and turning the argument from the 
railroad to the city, Mr. Richards said: 

“Take the railroads running into a large 
city. Some cities you can call to mind which 
are always mentioned as undesirable places 
in which to live by reason of the houses be- 
ing built on each side of the track without 
any show of lawns, trees or shrubbery; the 
streets are often laid out so that the houses 
back up to the railroad; and the back yards, 
with their clothes lines, leading sometimes 
out of three or more stories of the house, 
ashes, dogs, chickens, etc., present the worst 
appearance possible, all of which tend to 
give an undesirable reputation to a city 
Another one you may call to mind, where 
the city has laid out parks and broad ave- 
nues, and the traveling public gets a view 
of these, the city getting the credit of be 
ing a beautiful place. These impressions of 
persons passing through are of the greatest 
importance, and one city will grow by rea 
son of the favorable impression and good 
words spoken for it, while another will de- 
generate, and no one will recommend it as 
a place in which to live.” 

Considering the source, this is a very in- 
teresting argument; and the best of it is 
that we all know it is true. Station build- 
ing has made a great advance in the last few 
years; and the idea that the railroad’s right 
of way through a town is not necessarily a 
scar—that viaducts, retaining walls, and 
overhead bridges which are not only sub- 
stantial in construction but good in design 
do as much for the railroad as they do for 
the town—is naturally the next step in this 
chapter of civic education. But the rail- 
road must make the first improvement. Pri 
vate property owners cannot be expected to 
do much for holdings along the dirty and 
slipshod old style right of way, and amid 
such surroundings the city hears little call 
for “parks and broad avenues.”” The rail- 
road speaker was perfectly right—but, “gen- 
tlemen of the railroads, it is up to you. And 
it may be admitted you are rising to your 
obligations fairly well.” 

The memorial tower 
which it is proposed 

EAST that “the East Side” 
SIDE shall present to the 

city of New York, to 

commemorate the com- 

pletion of the Delancey 

street subway loop, is 

at this writing more interesting as a civic 


DEVELOPMENT 


than as an architectural expression. This 
is partly because the design as yet is only 
tentative, not having been passed upon by 











the Art Commission; and the design at- 
tempts to include so much that it is not 
likely to be accepted without modifications. 
In general, the suggested construction—piti- 
fully not without appropriateness—is that 
of a triumphal arch rather than of a tower 
The E 
against an elevated railroad loop, but the 
victory was literally the East Side’s own, 





st Side was not alone in its fight 


for the argument that prevailed was con 
sideration for that section's desires and ap 
pearance, And that there should be con- 
sideration of these—where, by the way, the 
voting population is most condensed—is even 
yet so extraordinary a development that it 
seems to call for the erection of an arch to 
record and celebrate the triumph of the 
sovereign people! As one walks through the 
East Side, one questions the depth with 
which the proposed gift really wi'l enter 
into the people’s lives Of course, if there 
were anything like a popular subscription 
to it, however small the individual gifts, it 
would enter deeply, for the East Side has 
not even pennies to spare without the half 
pang and half-thrill of a_ self-denial The 
composition of the proposed soliciting com- 
mittees suggests that the territory wil!l be 
pretty completely covered. In any case, it 
may be remembered that the East Side 
population is a shifting one; and 20 years 
from now it will not know if the inscrip 
tion on the tower slightly overstates the 
case. So a new East Side may be expected 
to gain from tower and tablet courage and 
inspiration. For the plan to “park” De- 
lancey Street, there may be cordial approval. 
A great parked street through the East Side 
is like'y to mean more, to a people who live 
on the streets and love them, than would 
the same extra acreage put into the “breath 
ing spaces’’ and little parks for which there 
is constant cry. The experiment is civically 
interesting And if, with the arch at one 
end and—as suggested—the Josephine Shaw 
Lowell memorial at the other, it develops 
into the people’s road of triumph, there will 
be nothing of its kind anywhere more in- 
teresting—especially if the nationality of 
the resident peoples shou!d find on it con- 
structional expression. 
The Civic League of 
A St. Louis is one of the 
few really great local 
REPORT improvement organiza- 
FROM tions — best known 
ST. LOUIS probably for its com- 
prehensive study for a 
new “City Plan” for 
St. Louis, but not less efficient and full of 
energy in many directions. A recent publi- 
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NOTES AND 
cation by the League is its report for the 
fiscal year ending in April. This contains a 
list of the eighteen standing committees, 
their purposes and members; a financial 


statement, showing receipts for the year of 


nearly $9,000, which was a thousand more 
than expended; the annual address of the 
president and the secretary, and an address 


by Archbishop Glennon on’The Ethical Value 
The 
1,400, 


appears to be a 


of Civic 
of the 


Improvements.” membership 


some and to a re- 


League is 


markable degree it working 


membership. The address of the president, 
reviewing the work of the various commit 
tees, discusses at some length the steps that 


are being taken to carry out the city plan as 
the League more than a year ago 
He 


crowded 


outlined by 


then reviewed in this 


“The 


magazine 
the 


and 


Says five small parks in 


district, provided for in the bond issue, have 
been located and are to be improved along 
the general lines suggested by the Civic Cen- 
ters Committee of the League,’ the Public 
Library Board and Public Recreation Com- 
mittee working in harmony to place the 


branch libraries and public baths near these 
ondemnation proceedings to ac- 
for the 
are being pushed, and the river bluffs at 
foot of Caldwell Street 
had been already 
the 
prepared his report. 
the 
estimates 
the report 
Barracks to 
connection 


parks; that « 
Kingshighway 
the 


extent 


quire the right of way 


Six acres In 
the 
the 
that 
has 


condemned as southern 
when 
He 


government 


boulevard presi 
the 
had 


for 


terminus of 
dent 
War 


tentative 


Says 
Department of 
plans and prepared 
con 
the 


with 


the national highway which 


templated from Jefferson 


city limits, and which in 
boulevard 
The 


Peres and 


Kingshighway will form a more 


than twenty-two miles long. desired 


the River 
planned, he 


improvement of Des its 
declares, ex 
A biil for 
system will be 


the legislature; 


being 
the 


banks is 
recommended. 
park 

next session of 


actly as 
the 


report 
suggested outer 
the 
the 


buildings is 


ready for 
scheme for grouping the public 
not to be the 
report, 
land 


and while 
out on 
elaborate contemplated in the 
the the the 
for the new court house has been passed, and 
the for the 
building, leave 
it and 


carried 
scale 
purchase of 


ordinance for 


architects are making plans 


will be so located as to 
open park 
The 
interesting 

citizens three groups: 
living here solely for what they can get out 


which 
between 
the 


a block of space 
the City Hall. 


contained an 


address of secretary 
Classification of 
into “men who are 
of the city in a business way; those who are 
living here because it is home, and they can 
live their honest, peaceful lives undisturbed; 
in addition to honest living, 
the city all they can 


and those who, 


are trying to put into 
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of a better civie life. The first is the civic 


philistine, the second the civic individualist, 
and the third the civic altruist.” Mr. Fesler 
took a hopeful view of what the altruists 
could accomplish by showing what they had 
already done for cities. The following sum- 
mary by him is incomplete but striking: 
“Has it occurred to that parks are 
public institutions of practically the last 
quarter of a that in 1S70 only three 


you 


century 


cities in America had park areas worthy of 
the name—New York, Boston and Baltimore 
that in 1SS6, twenty-six cities had park 


areas averaging 5OU acres each, and that to- 
day only four of the 156 cities above 30,000 
population are without at least one park? 
“Do you recall that the first public play- 
ground not established until 1890 in 
that the first fifteen 
have 150 public play- 
municipal revenues, 


was 


Boston, and to-day in 
than 


by 


cities we more 


grounds maintained 


many Of which are equipped with baths, 


gymnasia, club rooms, assembly halls and 


branch libraries? 

“Do 
last 
become a permanent feature of our park sys- 
tems, and that the first free public bath was 


that it is within the 
free public concerts have 


you remember 


ten years that 


not built until 1S94? Why, to-day, the 
strongest card which the ward politican can 


play is to secure for his people a playground, 
a pub!ic bath or a branch library.” 


An interesting recent 

development is the co- 

CO-OPERATING operation of the State 
FOR of Wisconsin, the city 

of Madison, the rich 

BEAUTY and rapidly growing 
State University, and 

the Park and Pleasure 

Drive Association—which for Madison serves 
as a park commission—in engaging on an 
annual salary the advisory services of an 


Eastern 
“Herald” 
its 


architect. 
the 
recommends 


landscape The 


invitation 


Boston 
and 
action 


commenting on 
similar 
“One 


acceptance, 
in other communities. It 


petent 


Says: com- 
with 
can 

a vastly more harmonious and beau- 


expert, serving many agencies 


common ideals in a given community, 


produce 


tiful effect than if each agency had a differ- 
ent adviser.’’ By co-operation, too, a higher 
priced, and _ therefore presumably more 
capable, man can be secured and as ques- 


tions come up that are not exactly within his 
line specialists may be called to consult with 
him. So will a city obtain expert guidance. 
The example is interesting also 
as an instance of the too-rare co-operation 
between the city and State in the improve- 
ment of a State Capital. 


Wisconsin 
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The National Society 


PREPARING of the Fine Arts, in 
FOR THE conjunction with the 

COMING Washington Architect- 

ural Club and the 

INAUGURAL Washington Chapter, 
PROCESSION American Institute of 


Architects, invite com- 
petitive plans for the arrangement of stands 
for spectators to be placed on the route of 
the inaugural procession next March. 

A committee in its circular says: 

“The ceremonies attending the inaugura- 
tion of a new President attract large num- 
bers of visitors to Washington. The city 
should be at its best; but, unfortun- 
ately, the route of the inaugural procession, 
where visitors congregate, has heretofore 
been marred by the building of large stands, 
which hide the statues and trees, and do 
great injury to both, with the additional 
danger of destroying them. The trees and 
statues and public buildings, which are a 
feature of Washington, should be visible in 
their proper settings. 

“The committee in charge of the inaugural 
festivities is a volunteer committee, and is 
appointed so near the time of the inaugura 
tion that it is not possible for it to thor- 
oughly consider the problems. 

“It has been thought that a preliminary 
competition for the stands would tend to a 
solution of some of these problems, and this 
competition is undertaken for that purpose, 
without offering any guarantee to the com- 
petitors that their designs will be accepted. 


“The designs which are awarded prizes 
will become the property of this committee, 
and will be published for the benefit of all 
interested in the subject, and will be offered 
to the inaugural committee at the next 
Presidential inauguration, for such use as 
the committee may see fit to make of them, 
without promise of compensation beyond 
the amount of the prize.” 

“Three prizes are offered: First—Three 
hundred (300) dollars. Second—One hundred 
(100) dollars. Third—One hundred (100) 
dollars.” 

“Plans will be delivered, prepaid, by De- 
cember 1, 1908, addressed to Mr. Percy Ash, 
the Octagon, Washington, D. C., from whom 
further information is to be had.” 


The office of State 


DEPUTY Architect of New York, 
STATE which is at present 
ARCHITECT held by Mr. Franklin 
B. Ware, of New York 

FOR 


City, has assumed added 
importance and dig- 
nity. The legislature 
of 1908S created the new position of Deputy 
State Architect, with a salary of five thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and its first occu- 
pant is Mr. M. Francis Oliver, of New York 
City, lately a member of the New York firm, 
Butler, Rodman & Oliver, architects, and a 
cousin of General Robert Shaw Oliver, As- 
sistant Secretary of War. 


NEW YORK 
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Recent Books on Architecture and Building 


The development of 
MODERN ’ eee a af 
architecture and crafts 
ARCHITECT- manship has long 
URE AND been at a standstill in 
Germany, says Mr. 
CRAFTSMAN- 


Mebes in an interesting 
SHIP* book which is_ illus- 
trated by an extended 
series of eighteenth century buildings in 
Germany, Denmark and the Netherlands. 
The long and continued wars for political 
ndependence of the German states exer 
ised so powerful an influence on archi- 
tecture and the allied arts in those countries 
that even the works of the celebrated Wil- 
he'm Schinkel and his equally’ talented 
ontemporaries were unable to exercise 
any lasting influence on German _ archi 
tecture. More recently the condition of 
architecture and craftsmanship has, on the 
whole, shown no inclination to continue the 
rational development of a popular archi 
tecture in Germany. Archaeology there has 
been, and slavish imitation of dead forms 
and customs. New types of buildings have 
been called into being by new economic con- 
ditions. Commerce has produced marvelous 
specimens of the engineer’s art. The de- 
velopment of shipbuilding would be simply 
incomprehensible to our ancestors of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. But 
what has been accomplished in the more in 
timate fields of architectural endeavor? One 
has but to walk along the Kurftirstendamm, 
one of the most prominent thoroughfares 
of a newly developed section of Berlin, says 
the author, and look at the general character 
of the blocks and blocks of recent apartment 
houses, to gather an idea of the present 
condition of architectural art. Loud and 
dowdy are they in the violent originality 
each to outdo its neighbors at any cost in 
propriety. Each one seems to say “The 
like of me has never been done before.” 
What Mr. Mebes says he confines, of 
course, to Germany; but its almost universal 
application would not be far from the truth. 
The Champs Elysées or Central Park West 
are simply other forms of the malady. The 
respectable portion of society seems to have 
little or no power to influence the propriety 
of the houses in which many of them are 


*Um 1800: Architektur Und Handwerk Im Letz- 
ten Jahrhundert Ihrer Traditionellen Entwickelung, 
by Paul Mebes, Regierungsbaumeister und Archi- 
tekt. F. Bruckmann A.-G., Munchen 1908. 


forced to live. Or is it that they have no 
interest in the matter? No doubt there is 
not to-day, in the United States at least, 
a sufficiently strong body of public opinion 
to affect in any degree the character of do 
mestic buildings. 

Another discouraging sign of the times for 
architecture, says Mr. Mebes, is the com- 
parative neglect, in the professional cur- 
ricula, of a study of an architecture which 
is really helpful to the architect of to-day 
in solving his problems. He argues that 
more attention should be paid to those build- 
ings of the beginning of the nineteenth cen 
tury in which there exists at least some 
semblance of modern customs, needs and 
conditions, rather than burden the mind of 
the architectural student with the multi- 
tudinous details of the dead styles. The most 
thorough knowledge of Greek and Gothic 
design will afford him very little help in fac- 
ing the complex problems of the twentieth 
century. It is only by going back, he thinks, 
to where our forefathers left off in the de- 
velopment of the art of erecting appropriate 
and beautiful structures that we can to-day 
put ourselves into a favorable frame of mind 
to continue the development of architecture 
and really produce buildings which are of 
and for the people of this generation. 


A good indication of 

HOME the increasing popular 
DECORATION aaa in en 
and especially in do- 
AND mestic work is’ the 
FURNISHINGS* large number of books 
that have recently ap- 

peared on house build- 

ing and decoration both in America and 
abroad. It is such a work which prompts 
these remarks. The book consists of a series 
of some 240 pages of attractive photographic 
illustrations of decorated and _ furnished 
rooms, furniture and house furnishings of 
many kinds, designed by well known Ger- 
man, Austrian and Danish architects and 
decorators, and executed by competent 
craftsmen. These illustrations are preceded 
by a short article on the subject of modern 
domestic interior decoration and furniture 
by Dr. Hermann Warlich, of Cassel. The 


*Wohnung Und Hausrat Mit einleitendem Text, 
von Dr. Herman Warlich. F. Bruckmann A.-G., 
Munchen 1908. 











aim of the book, says its author, is to state 
some of the leading considerations that 
enter into the production of simple, beauti- 
ful and select home _ surroundings. The 
author qualifies what he has to say by the 
remark that the statements which are made 
in his article are in no sense to be regarded 
as of general application. Anything which 
may to-day be demanded and accomplished 
in the realm of home decorations and fur- 
nishings is the result of particular needs, 
tastes and circumstances. Dr. Warlich’s 
book aims, above all, to re-awaken in the 
cultured public a love of the beautiful and 
select, and by numerous pictures he hopes 
to arouse a sense for simple and appropriate 
home furnishings and decoration. He 
records the fact that only during the last 
decade has there been noticeable a striving 
to make the houses of refined people con 
sistent creations of the deepest signification 
of their public and private lives, in short 
to imbue their occupants with an artistic 
sense, a style, and thereby to create the 
basis of a home culture, which the author 
says (speaking of Germany), ‘‘we have not 
possessed for half a century."’ Further on 
he says that ‘there can be style only where 
there is culture.”” He then discusses in de- 
tai! the general question of tradition in 
architecture and its retarding effects for 
modern art if allowed to enslave it. He 
notes significant signs of an artistic eman 
cipation from customs which have no mean- 
ing for people of to-day. Then follows a 
discussion on harmony and rhythm of deco 
ration in reference to the purpose of the 
room and its internal and external sur- 
roundings. Hygiene, light and color are es 
pecially taken into account and such prac- 
tical matters as lighting, heating, and gen- 
eral sanitation of surfaces are treated. 

The general impression that one gets from 
Dr. Warlich’s book is that the subject of 
house decoration and furnishing is rea!ly of 
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intense interest and of great importance to 
a people’s mental welfare—a decidedly 
valuable impression. 


Most architects are 
WHAT THE not at the present mo- 


ARCHITEC- ment very busy, nor 
TURAL have their offices been 
besieged by too many 
CATALOGS clients during the past 
SAY year. The catalogs 
published by such as- 
sociations as the Architectural League of 
America, The Tee-Square and the Washing- 
ton Architectural Clubs plainly say that to 
anyone who is curious enough to turn over 
their pages. The absence of the usual mul- 
titude of gigantic skyscrapers, huge hotels 
and the others is remarked. The custom- 
arily liberal appropriation for building con- 
struction has taken on more modest pro- 
portions, though the falling-off in the quan- 
tity of large undertakings has not affected 
their quality as might be supposed. 

The progress of architectural design in the 
year’s public as well as private buildings is 
there. Especially noticeable is the increased 
popularity of the smaller suburban and 
country houses which begin to show in their 
design a discretion indicating that their 
owners take some interest in them besides 
having them grand and (according to a 
popular notion that still holds considerable 
sway) true to some by-gone tradition which 
means nothing to them but the name The 
number of original and painfully unreason- 
able designs is rapidly decreasing. And 
there can be no more hopeful sign that the 
standard of architecture with us is improv- 
ing. If the integrity of American govern- 
ment and institutions depends on the in 
tegrity of the family and the _ individual, 
the character of our national art and archi 
tecture must come about through the artis- 
tic elevation of our homes. 
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